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= NEWS OF THE WEEK 
— HE immediate fate of Germany—her ultimate, and not very vote—340 to 7—gives the Government all the endorsement it could 
0-5. distant, fate is not in question—will be determined by her own’ desire. Both the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary spoke 
zhts- morale and Russia’s supply-problem. That the Russian armies should with manifest sincerity when each of them declared that he had 
x~ maintain their incredible impetus indefinitely is impossible. Trans- never been more completely convinced of the rectitude of the policy 
y at port will sooner or later raise insuperable difficulties, unless he was defending than in the case of Greece. One confirmation of 
— before that the German forces collapse completely, or the Russians that is the readiness of the Government to give facilities for the 
make captures of stores and material sufficient to keep them going. Trade Union Congress delegation to visit Athens and its suggestion 
m4 It would be wise to count on neither of these developments. But to the M.P.s now in Italy that they should go on to Greece. The 
MS. it is perfectly wise to count on the loss to Germany of all East Trade Union delegation reached Athens on Monday and at once 
er 8 Prussia and all Silesia, with the gravest results to prestige in one saw the Regent. It is compoged of level-headed men who, while 
ae case, and to material endurance in the other, and strategically in they no doubt have a bias towards the Left in politics, will not make 
both. Psychologically Goebbels’ hope seems to be in the challenge the mistake other people less level-headed have so recklessly com- 
alary | © despair, but it is hard to believe that the spectacle of crowds of mitted of assuming that everything calling itself Left in another 
after miserable refugees pouring into Berlin and other cities, which hardly country must necessarily be right, and everything calling itself -Right 
have the power to exist as it is, will do much to stimulate the necessarily wrong—not that the Greek Government is Right. 
3-~ will to resistance. So far there is little sign that the disasters in 
i the east have caused any substantial transference of German forces King Peter’s Intervention 


d the from the west, for though some prisoners have been taken in 
ete" {| Poland who say they were recently fighting in Holland or Belgium, Whatever may have been in the mind of King Peter or his 
sand § that probably indicates only that a few units pulled out to refit after advisers about the agreement between Marshal Tito and M. 
ccemt the Ardennes fighting have been sent to the east instead of back to Subasitch, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, it is certain that he has 
— the west. And in the west resistance in the north is still bitter, and done nothing to help his case by his reckless action in announcing 
in Alsace the enemy is still attacking. By holding him closely the dismissal of M. Subasitch. It may well be that the king has 
engaged the Allies in the west can materially help the Ally in the east. been uneasy about the hold which Marshal Tito and the National 


The two-front war which Germans have always dreaded is in active Liberal Movement have gained in Yugoslavia to the exclusion of 


, operation, with results that are inevitable. other political parties, and he may be perfectly sincere in his desire 

as to ensure the free expression of the popular will regarding the 

quate . 1 : future organisation of the country (including the question of the 
ment in Greece ; ( 

_— Towards Settle return of the king). But the fact is that the draft agreement to 

a ‘The Greek situation continues to clear in a way that must be rather which M. Subasitch subscribes is itself a compromise ; its terms 


ing to disconcerting to the Prime Minister’s varied assortment of critics. are reasonable, and any fear that it may not be faithfully carried out 
ex's § Judgement must no doubt be to some extent suspended till the js no ground for the king’s arbitrary action. This rash inter- 
= coming negotiations between representatives of E.A.M. and the vention on his part is the more deplorable in that it not only is an 
als # — Government have made some progress. But the facts that fighting attempt to checkmate the Yugoslav Prime Minister and Marshal 
irable. | has ceased completely, that a number of hostages have been sent Tito, but cuts right across an understanding which is approved by 
2 - back to Athens, that pro-British demonstrations have taken place Russia, Britain-and the United States. It is not by such ineffectual 
Naval | at Salonika, that the Greek Government’s authority is clearly being displays of authority that an exiled monarchy can hope to influence 
exvia | Tespected in Attica, are all significarit comments on the overwhelm- the situation. The occasion is one in which, ifthe king’s assent is 
ing case the Prime Minister made in the House of Commons last not forthcoming, it may, as Mr. Churchill put it, have to be “ pre- 
»y the f week. In view of the calumnies to which the Government has been sumed.” If King Peter’s advisers really think the draft agreement 
ag, § Subjected, Mr. Eden was fully justified in asking that he and the is a cloak for frustrating democratic procedure, one would have 
Prime Minister should go to the impending Three-Power Conference expected them at least to see that democracy cannot be autocratically 
fortified by an expression of the confidence of the House, and the strengthened by the use of a dubious Royal Prerogative. 
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Lublin and London 


The question of Poland must inevitably figure largely at the forth- 
coming meeting of Heads of States, but unless Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt are more successful than seems likely in exer- 
cising suasion on Marshal Stalin, the Polish Government in London 
cannot hope to secure much satisfaction. The declarations made 
by the new Prime, Minister, M. Arciszewski, on Tuesday were 
admirable in themselves, and his appeal for an understanding with 
Russia, handed to the British and American Governments, deserves 
every sympathy. But the hard fact remains that Russia has 
deliberately recognised the Lublin Committee as the Provisional 
Government of Poland, and so far from showing any signs of alter- 
ing that policy, appears to be urging Czechoslovakia to conform to 
it. Every piece of reliable information about the Lublin Committee 
is disquieting. That body is clearly, by some of its recent utter- 
ances, fomenting civil war and advocating something like systematic 
assassination in Poland. A recent broadcast from Lublin dec‘ared, 
if accurately translated, that “it is necessary to extirpate the traitors, 
bandits, incorrigible malefactors and brawlers of the Nationalist 
Armed Forces of the Home Army ”—the reference being to the 
courageous fighters of the Resistance Movement who carried on so 
tragic a fight under General Bor in Warsaw when the Russian forces 
had come within sight of the city last summer. This is a grave 
matter (for other reliable newspaper reports are to the same effect), 
and here at least representations by the British Prime Minister and 
the American President are not merely legitimate but necessary. 
Governments which condemn reprisals in Greece cannot con- 
done them in Poland. The essential is to secure agreement 
that genuinely free elections shall take place in Poland as early 
as is practically possible. Then the Poles themselves can decide 
whether they want the London Government or the Lublin Govern- 
ment—or neither. 


The Burma Road Reopened 


“The land route to China is open.” The message sent by 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff refers only to one dramatic ingident in a long series of suc- 
cesses which has been achieved by several distinct forces operating 
under his command, converging from a vast arc in northern Burma 
in the direction of Mandalay. The Ledo road, constructed by the 
tireless effort of General Sultan’s forces, is now linked up with the 
Burma Road as the result of the junction of Chinese forces from the 
East with forces that have fought their way down from the north ; 
and these operations have themselves been aided by the steady 
advances of British troops from Manipur and down the Chindwin 
valley, now within 31 miles of Mandalay itself. Since the Burma 
road was closed in April, 1942, supplies to China have gone by 
air. The route by the Ledo and Burma roads will be long and 
arduous, but it will carry heavy equipment that cannot be sent 
by aeroplanes. So the “first part of the orders” which Lord Louis 
received at Quebec have been carried out. Of even greater im- 
portance in the long run is the advance on Mandalay, and the 
successful operations on the coast beyond Akyab, which together 
hold the promise of the eventual ejection of the Japanese from 
Burma. This elaborate and brilliantly conceived campaign, which 
10 some at one time seemed to be spending itself in the void, is 
having results of major consequence in the eastern war. 


The Fourth Term 

The inaugural of an American President could never be negligible, 
but there can have been few inaugurals in history so brief and 
unambitious as President Roosevelt’s last Saturday. The wise 
decision to curtail the inaugural ceremony and dispense with all 
pageantry was perhaps due not merely to war-time austerity, but 
to a desire to avoid accentuating a fourth-term re-election for which 
the war alone could furnish justification. The reiteration of the 
President’s gospel of interdependence, and his quotation of Emer- 
son’s saying that “the only way to have a friend is to be one”— 
the good-neighbour policy, in other words—must have fallen on 
more receptive ears than seemed likely a few weeks ago. The 
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endorsement by the Republican Party’s national chairman of Senator 
Vandenberg’s speech demanding firm acticn to curb German aggres- 
sion, and a military alliance between the principal United Nations, has 
left isolationism hamstrung. International co-operation is the national 
policy of the United States, not the policy of a party. That con- 
siderably strengthens the President’s hands. So from another point 
of view does the fact that he has no longer to be thinking of the 
chances of re-election and cannot be suspected of seeking it. But 
the President still has problems in the domestic sphere, and they 
start with trouble in the Senate this week over his nomination of 
Mr. Henry Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce in place of 
Mr. Jesse Jones—who is bitter about being displaced, particularly 
by Mr. Wallace, and has no hesitation about saying so. The appoint- 
ment has to be confirmed by the Senate, and in all likelihood will be, 
but not without a lively and probably unedifying discussion. Mr, 
Wallace was treated hardly in not being adopted as candidate for 
Vice-President, and it is in the country’s interest as well as his own 
that he should be given Cabinet office. 


Politics in Canada 


Though Mr. Mackenzie King successfully weathered the con- 
scription storm in the House of Commons last month, it is clear 
that his troubles in that respect are by no means over. The Govern- 
ment’s compromise, whereby the supply of 16,000 men to fill gaps 
in the Army at the front is guaranteed by applying compulsion for 
Oversea service to home service men to the extent necessary, is 
anything but popular, as it involves a discrimination which is 
regarded as unjust, while the revelation of the number of absentees 
among the men scheduled for oversea service—amounting to §0 per 
cent. of the whole number—has scandalised public opinion in the 
Dominion. That in the midst of all this General McNaughton, the 
successor as Defence Minister of Colone! Ralston, who resigned on 
conscription, should have to stand for election to the House of 
Commons anda is likely to be badly beaten creates a tense political 
situation. It is possible, of course, that the prophets who predict 
that in the Grey North by-election, where the seat hitherto has been 
held by the Government, General McNaughton will poll least votes 
of the three candidates may prove wrong. But if they prove right 
Mr. Mackenzie King cannot simply do nothing. What it is sug- 
gested that he will do is to precipitate the General Election, which 
has in any case to be held before June, and so get a clear decision in 
favour of the Government or against it. If, indeed, he himself 
comes to the conclusion that General McNaughton cannot win he 
may even seek a dissolution before Grey North has polled at all. 
A great deal of the criticism of the Prime Minister’s policy is wide 
of the mark. Some compromise on conscription was justified in view 


of the danger of splitting Canada on an acutely controver- 
sial issue at a crisis of the war. But to avoid the split may yet prove 
impossible. 


Financing Industry 


Details of the plans announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Tuesday for the financing of industry are set out in our City 
columns on another page. There are many great industries which even 
before the war could have benefited greatly by large-scale expenditure 
on re-equipment, but which, on their public record, could not have 
secured capital on sufficiently advantageous terms by means of public 
issues. Yet large expenditure would often have been abundantly 
justified, and would be capable of cheapening and expanding produc- 
tion. What is needed is an elastic conception of the possibilities of 
industry, and an organisation prepared to lend money on the basis 
of an enlightened appraisement of whar an industry can do when 
it is unstintingly developed. Similarly, in regard to smaller busi- 
nesses which under post-war conditions may not easily find the 
money needed for rehabilitation or expansion, the second company 
will serve to fill the gap. The existence of these two companies, 
supplementing other agencies for providing capital, should encourage 
bold expenditure on promising enterprise, and at the same time 
harmonise with the Government’s plans for expanding or contracting 
expenditure in accordance with a stable employment policy. 
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THE COALOWNERS’ TRUST 


HIS week the Mining Association of Great Britain has issued 

a statement that was much needed—“ A Plan for Coal.” It 
is presented as a report to the colliery owners by the Chairman 
of the Association, Mr. Robert Foot. During the recent period 
of anxiety and controversy aroused by the shortage of coal and 
the progressive decline of production, it has been common ground 
between all the parties, and between colliery owners and miners, 
that the wartime emergency measures are makeshifts only, and 
that nothing short of large-scale reconstruction of the industry 
can solve its long-term problems. We know the mine-workers’ 
solution, which is that also of the Labour Party ; though they 
do not neglect the technical requirements of the industry and 
the need for administrative reorganisation, they do not believe 
that any cure will be effective without complete nationalisation. 
The Prime Minister has ru'e<i that no such solution as that, being 
highly controversial, could be sought by the existing Parliament 
under the present coalition. None the less the call for a statement 
of national policy is becoming imperative. The framing of such 
a policy must be among the first duties of the Government after 
the General Election. If the miners’ solution is rejected, what is 
the alternative? Mr. Foot, who was appointed Chairman of 
the Mining Association last May and has been making an inten- 
sive personal inquiry ever since, has formulated a plan which 
he now presents to the colliery owners and through them to the 
nation. Here is the proposed basis of a national policy, in which 
the framework of private enterprise is preserved. 

Mr. Foot, experienced in kindred undertakings, brings a fresh 
mind to the problem of the coal industry. He is aware of its 
shortcomings. He is fully alive to the need of drastic reorganisa- 
tion, under which it may be worked through fewer and more 
economic units, eliminating the uneconomic mines and re-equip- 
ping others, providing better liaison with other industries and 
better methods of distribution and selling, removing wasteful 
competition, and ensuring continuous production, stable employ- 
ment and high wages. Implicitly if not explicitly he recognises 
that there are substantial grounds for the complaint which the 
miners have never ceased to make for twenty years, that the 
industry as a whole is not conducted efficiently, though he would 
not admit that with the powers at their disposal a majority of 
individual managements are at fault. The main defect as he 
sees it lies in organisation. And he seeks a remedy, as the miners 
seek it, in unification, but under conditions which would not 
interfere with “the autonomy, independence, and power of deci- 
sion of any colliery undertaking in its own individual management 
and enterprise,” and not through the agency of the State. 

The measure of unification which he proposes is to be achieved 
through the industry itself. Starting with the excellent principle 
that the organisation of the industry must be for “ national 
service,” and that the colliery owners must accept their responsi- 
bilities in a sense of “trusteeship for the nation,” the industry 
would proceed to set up a Central Board of fifteen members and 
a full-time chairman, whose duty it would be to apply twenty 
governing principles which are set forth in Mr. Foot’s report. 
Similarly a district board would be set up in each district to serve 
as the link in the contact between the Central Board and indi- 
vidual concerns. The power of the Board would rest mainly 
upon an undertaking entered into by every colliery in the country 
employing more than thirty underground workers to accept as 
binding every decision made by the Board in accordance with its 
constitution. The twenty principles laid down in this constitution 
indicate both the spirit in which co-operation is accepted and the 
precise duties whose fulfilment the Board would have to enforce. 
One of these is concerned with amalgamations, There are today 


746 separately owned colliery undertakings in the country, 416 
of which produce 99} per cent. of the total output. Mr. Foot 
recognises that this is too many, and admits that if the number 
were reduced to forty or fifty and each of these were well 
managed “it might be a great improvement over the present 
position” ; but he urges that we should not go too quickly, and 
is content to require—and this is one of his “ principles ”—that 
support should be given to the closer integration of the industry 
into a smaller number of units by voluntary agreements, and com- 
pulsory amalgamation in specizl (defined) circumstances, 

The principles provide that there should be district arrange- 
ments for the pooling of various services, more efficient mining 
operations and provision for the sinking of new pits, plans made 
for the housing, transport and welfare of workers, selling organi- 
sations, the assurance of stability of employment and good wages, 
backing for research, conciliation machinery, sound labour 
management, prompt discussion of grievances, schemes for train- 
ing and education, and powers to finance colliery undertakings, 
guarantee loans, and make levies on the industry for these pur- 
poses. It will be noted that the selling arrangements will eliminate 
all competition in price, and will leave only competition between 
different qualities of coal. It will also be noted that at many 
points the Government or the Coal Commission acting for the 
Government will have to give the full backing of its authority 
to the Central Board. 

Here then, it must be submitted, is an enlightened statement, 
made by a representative of the owners, which acknowledges to 
the full the urgent need of far-reaching reorganisation, which 
shows that this can only be effected by a high degree of unifica- 
tion, which demands sane powers of coercion as applied to the 
industry itself, which admits without qualification the claims of 
labour to high wages and stable employment, and demands powers 
for fixing prices. Mr. Foot has made an exceedingly able report 
which demonstrates that an authority with extraordinary far-reach- 
ing powers must be set up to regulate the production, selling and 
distribution of coal, which will require the support of the State 
(including surely financial help), and would enjoy the power of 
levying taxes upon the industry. To whom does he give this power 
over Britain’s key industry, directly employing 700,000 workers? 
To a body which represents the interests of coal-owners alone, 
without any shadow of representation either for the 700,000 em- 
ployees of the industry, or the tens of millions of citizens who use its 
products, We are reminded of that other very interesting and in 
many respects enlightened report issued some time ago by a 
group of prominent industrialists, which proposed to set up a cor- 
poration of business men to control the industry of Great Britain. 
How could this country hand over to a trade association, however 
much it might accept the doctrines of national service and 
trusteeship, unlimited power to fix the prices of coal to 
the consumer? If a Trust of this kind were set up, resting 
as it would have to do upon a Statute, how could the workers 
be expected to be content with arrangements for work and 
wages in which they had no voice excepf that which they 
already enjoy through their trade unions? It is surprising 
that Mr. Foot should not have made provision for the repre- 
sentation of either workers or consumers on his Central Board. 

What he has in fact done is to make out as strong a case as 
has ever been presented to the public for the complete unification 
of the industry, and has shown that that requires powers which 
no British Government would ever dare to entrust to a single 
sectional interest. The case against the present system of manage- 
ment is irresistibly stated. The positive need for unification clearly 
emerges. There is shown to be just such a need for a dovetailing 
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of services as was recognised some years ago in the case of London 
transport, when trams, railways and omnibuses throughout the 
vast area of Greater London were brought under the single con- 
trol of the London Passenger Transport Board. This public 
concern has won and deserved the admiration of the whole world. 
It has achieved the ends of unification without submitting its 
services to the numbing hand of direct State management. It 
is just such unification as this, working partly through the dis- 
tricts, and partly through a central body, which is needed for 
the coal industry, under a public corporation which could absorb 
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all the skilled personnel at present engaged in the industry, 
operating alike in the interests of workers and consumers—and, 
it may be added, without detriment to the legitimate interests of 
shareholders. Under such a system all the desirable objectives 
named by Mr. Foot could be attained, its delays and disadvantages 
avoided. The argument which leads him to a purely Fascist 
conclusion points in reality to a radical reconstruction on democratic 
lines. Mr. Foot has rendered a great service. He has shown the 
need for and the way towards reconstruction, but the conclusion that 
will be drawn will be very different from his, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


iy speculating, as everyone is doing and must be, about the possi- 
bilities of the Russian advance (if that mild word may be used 
for a steam-roller turned Rolls-Royce) it is necessary to take account 
of the difference in gauge between the Russian railway system and the 
Polish and German. It is a difference which tells much more 
against Russians invading Germany than it did against Germans 
invading Russia, for since the Russian is the broader gauge it is 
a fairly simple matter to pull up one rail and move it a few 
inches inward. To turn a narrow gauge into broad gauge 
it may be necessary to lay down a complete new set of 
sleepers. That may not be beyond Russian industry and ingenuity, 
but you cannot suddenly widen bridges and tunnels to take wider 
trains. It may be that the Russians have captured enough German 
rolling-stock to get on with on the German rail!way system, though 
that seems hardly likely. Difficulties like this make the Russian 
achievement the more astonishing. Meanwhile, the tone of the 
German, propagandists is so singular at first sight—or first hearing— 
as to arouse suspicions as to what may be behind it all. Are they 
by any possibility trying for some reason to deceive the Allies about 
I should say not. It is hard to see what would 
On the whole, it seems to be the exaggerated 


> 


their extremity? 
be gained by that. 
German equivalent of the Prime Minister’s “ blood, sweat and tears’ 
appeal. And on Germans it may have some effect. Or, again, it 
may be simple masochism. ‘There is a strain in the German 
character which delights in self-flagellation. 

. * * * 

The sordid but sensational trial of an American soldier and an 
English (or Welsh) woman at the Old Bailey, among other things, 
underlined one of the fundamental features of English justice, that 
previous counts against the accused should not be mentioned till 
after the verdict has been given. The jury is concerned solely with 
the question whether the accused did or did not do what he is 
charged with in the one case before it. That is a matter of evidence, 
and the jury’s minds must not be influenced by any knowledge of 
his past misdemeanours. The Judge, of course, may rightly be, for 
it is reasonable that a sentence on a confirmed criminal should be 
heavier than one on a first offender. As to the Old Bailey case, 
the more popular papers of Wednesday morning showed how active 
their staffs had been in working up the deplorable history of the 
female defendant. Too much of that is a bad thing, but in papers 
filled day after day with nothing but war news, I am bound to say 
that the case-history of a depraved woman, however lamentable, is 
something of a welcome variety. It has its serious side as a psycho- 
logical study—or, if you like, as a contribution to the series “ How 


other people live.” 
* * * 7 


The literary omniscience of our remarkable Prime Minister is a 
perpetual astonishment and delight. When, in last week’s debate on 
the international situation, he observed, in connexion with the coming 
Big Three Conference, “ When the roll is called up yonder we'll be 
there,” the declaration was greeted with “laughter.” Yes, but I 
wonder how.many Members knew where the quotation came from. 
How, for that matter, did the Prime Minister himself know Moody 
and Sankey’s hymns? He has been many things at many times, 
but never, so far as I know, a revivalist. But if ever he or anyone 
else heard the swing of that triple “When the roll is called up 
yonder,” followed by the thundering assertion “I'll be there,” he 


would certainly not forget it. Where Moody and Sankey’s hymns 
are sung now I don’t know, but they clearly have their vogue, for 
when I tried to get a copy of the hymn-book, to pursue the quotation 
a little further, I found the publishers were completely sold out and 
waiting for a reprint. However, I have now acquired the book else- 
where, and am well primed on its principal features. 


* * * * 


“The primary obligation of the laundry,” said the Master of the 
Rolls in the Court of Appeal on Wednesday, “not merely to take 
due care to launder but to launder.” A little like “an archdeacon 
is a dignitary who discharges archidiaconal functions” perhaps ; but 
actually the words formed part of a very interesting judgement, of 
considerable importance to anyone whoever sends garments to be 
washed—a common arid quite desirable practice. In this case some- 
one sent a dozen particularly good linen handkerchiefs to the 
laundry and got none of them back. The laundry, relying on the 
usual clause in its contract with customers, to the effect that lia- 
bility for loss or damage is limited to twenty times the charge made 
for laundering the article in question, offered 11s. 5d. The 
County Court judge ruled against them, and awarded the owner of 
the handkerchiefs £5 and costs. The Court of Appeal has now 
reversed that, holding that the clause in the laundry contract is valid 
in all ordinary cases. So we now know where we stand with the 
laundries—unless the case goes to the House of Lords. 

+ * * * 


There are some strange aspects of this war. It is over seven 
months from D-Day, over five months since the Allied armies got 
right across France into Belgium. Yet there are still groups of 
Cermans holding out in various parts of France—at Dunkirk, at 
St. Nazaire, and quite a lot—8o,000 it is said—farther south in the 
Gironde. Lorient, moreover, is also still in German hands. And, 
of course, there are the Channel Islands, but that is a different 
matter. These pockets of resistance tend to get forgotten alto- 
gether. They are of no strategic importance, and it is not worth 
wasting many Allied lives in assaulting them, but they prevent 
France from looking what Field-Marshal Montgomery would call 
tidy. 

* * * * 

We are gradually getting quite a lot of light on “ spitchered.” 
The first claim, it will be remembered, was that it was Maltese in 
origin. Then it cropped up in Tasmania, with the suggestion that 
Cornish miners had taken the word there. How, I asked last week, 
did Cornish miners get hold of it? An interesting answer to that 
comes from Truro. The word, it seems, is well known in West 
Cornwall (where the mines are), and it is submitted that it came 
from the old Cornish language (no mere dialect), now dead. The 
verb fetha is said to mean “overcome or conquer,’ and the adjec- 
tive Feth means “ beaten.” Hence “ fitchered ” (which seems rather 
to have superseded “ spitchered ”) with the same meaning. 

* * * * 

I referred last week to Lord Stradbroke, whose father fought at 
Vittoria in 1813. Here is something even better. The father of 
General Sir Nevil Macready, who is the same age as Lord Strad- 
broke, eighty-two, played in Romeo and Juliet at Birmingham in 
1810—subsequently, of course, becoming one of the most famous 
Shakespearean actors the English stage has known. JANUS. 
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RUSSIA SWEEPS ON 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Russian offensive continues to sweep forward. There is no 
T sign of any slackening in its pace, no sign of any effective 
measures to check it. The German people are apparently being fed 
on two oddly contrasted diets. One suggests that there are lines 
or positions on which the great German Army will rally and put an 
end to this impetuous onrush. The other is almost undiluted pessi- 
mism. The first, it will be recognised, is an entirely expected com- 
mentary. It is difficult to imagine how it could have been omitted. 
The second must serve some purpose, though it seems overdone and 
perhaps dangerously exaggerated. It may be that it is the sincerest 
form of flattery ; for was it not by insisting upon the dangers and 
difficulties of our course that the Prime Minister steeled us to pursue 
it? In the mere enunciation of the thesis there is the implied hope ; 
and Goebbels seems to have taken that treatment from the British 
materia medica. 

But the former cannot be dismissed so easily ; and examination 
may reveal more of the chances and risks of the operations. Some- 
thing can be gained from the mere time-table of the various strains 
that go to make up this tremendous offensive. Both Koniev and 
Zhukov had broken through the fronts they attacked in 48 hours. 
The former was 25 miles through on a front he had enlarged to 
more than 50 per cent. of the original line of penetration. Zhukov in 
three days had not only broken through to a depth of 37 miles, but 
had linked up his two bridgeheads, fought a heavy tank battle at 
Grojec and had taken Radom. These two penetrations looked 
almost too easy; and the swiftness of the wide break-through sug- 
gested that the original front had been held very lightly. “Very” 
is the operative word here. It has a force that covers almost all we 
wish to know. It would have been absurd to leave the front 
to be held by so small a number of troops that they could be ex- 
pected neither to hold nor to delay. When the Germans sealed off 
the Vistula bridgeheads they did so wt some purpose. At the time 
they desired more than anything a breathing-space from the Russian 
attacks last summer. Clearly, at that moment the Russians had out- 
run their supply train and themselves needed a rest ; but the Ger- 
mans cou!d only have put the brake on the advance by means of 
some appreciable force. Further, as the Germans depended upon 
a number of centres holding out behind the front, a number of 
large-scale “ road blocks,” as we might say, they must have provided 
sufficient force for them to perform that function. 

These considerations are pertinent to any examination of the 
enemy’s plan. The Germans were supposed to have on the eastern 
front about 170 divisions ; but these included the 25 or 30 divisions 
in Latvia and the divisions in East Prussia. The number of these 
has been placed as low as 15 and as high as 30. But it will be 
noticed at once that together the two armies make up from a quarter 
to a third of the force which it was estimated was stationed on the 
eastern front. If we add the number holding the Vistula front, 
with or without those maintaining centres of resistance in the rear, 
it is obvious that we complete a picture that may be altogether too 
encouraging. Yet we cannot discount it comp!etely, because Gude- 
rian cannot have thought of either the Latvian or the East Prussian 
army as merely a static defence force. The layout of the front 
suggests a deep salient with strong shou'ders. East Prussia was to 
be defended ; and it wou!d seem that, having withstood the earlier 
tentative attack, it was to be held as the base of a formidable force 
on the flank of the columns advancing into the province of Posen. 

It is a point of interest in this connexion that the resistance 
was most stubborn on this sector. Marshal Rokossovsky started the 
offensive against East Prussia on the same day that Zhukov thrust 
deep into Poland below Warsaw. Indeed, he had entered that 
great fortress before the break-through by Rokcssovsky *was an- 
nounced. It had taken this commander, who can certainly be de- 
scribed neither as unskilled nor d latory, four days of hard fighting 
to link up his two bridgeheads across the Narev, and advance 25 


miles. He had captured the two important centres of Pultulsk and 
Ciechanov ; but by this time Zhukov had broken across the Vistula 
north of Warsaw, and compelled the evacuation of the capital, 
Marshal Cherniakovsky launched his attack a day after Rokossovsky, 
and only after five days’ fighting had he broken through to a some- 
what similar depth on a front of 28 miles. The capture of Pillkallen, 
Tilsit, Gumbinnen and Insterburg followed in quick succession in 
the following days ; but the initial breach was evidently the hardest 
to achieve. ; 

It is worthy of note that the other breach that occupied the longest 
time was on the Carpathian sector, where Petrov crossed the Vislok 
and Dunajec, and took not only Jaslo b@#t also Gorlice. The Russians 
can hardly have crossed the Dunajec and passed through Gorlice 
without some thrill from the memories of the last war, in which 
they figured as names of ill omen in Mackensen’s offensive. But 
it will be noticed that not only did Petrov’s success take five days, 
but it apparently went slowly after that. Furthermore, Skezesfehervar 
has been recaptured by the Germans ; and the Russians have been 
noting in their communiqués the heavy fighting in this area for some 
days. One final piece in this challenging panorama may be noted. 
There has been the suggestion of a check in Upper Silesia; it can 
no longer be maintained, but for a moment it was true. There 
are here a few local ingredients of a possible flank check in the south. 
They are not impressive ; but they do appear to be beyond ignoring. 

So it may be said that we see the hints of a plan to check the 
offensive. When we come to consider the chances of their develop- 
ing into a serious counter-measure we approach the heart of the 
question everyone wishes to answer. A German spokesman on Tues- 
day described the Russian offensive as developing with “the pre- 
cision of a machine”; and that appears to be the real problem 
for the German Staff. East Prussia is in process of being overrun. 
Cherniakovsky and Rokossovsky are between them pushing into the 
province with a speed and skill that seem destined to cut off and 
destroy the army that holds it. Indeed, it might have been said 
that they were dangerously adventuring into territory the Germans 
regard as most precious if there were not evidente that the two 
marshals command between them a vastly superior force, and if 
they were not merely part of this impressive and comprehensive 
offensive. For Zhukov is moving ahead with a speed that, instead 
of showing some retardation, manifests rather a distinct acceleration. 
If speed is armour, as much of military history attests, how will 
even the experienced and skilful Guderian cope with an offensive 
that takes the destruction of one of the pillars of his plan for a 
counter-attack almost in its stride? The operations develop with such 
speed that even the historic Torun-Poznan position is elready under 
mined. It may be overrun before this article is in type. Bromberg 
has fallen, and the junction lies some miles to the north-west of 
Torun ; and Poznan was, on Tuesday, not far ahead of Zhukov’s 
tanks. 

It is in the speed of the advance that the danger of Zhukov’s 
thrust lies. By means of it he is stealing from the German com- 
mand the time they need to concentrate their forces for counter- 
attack. It can be of little use for the units overrun to make a 
nuisance of themselves in the rear if they cannot secure the respite 
for the reorganisation of a front. Each day the layout of another 
front falls into the discard. This offensive is a tremendous affair. 
What should we have said if Rundstedt had maintained this speed 
for a few days? In the west there are no such distances that can 
be overrun without disaster ; and certainly the capture of Silesia 
means ultimate disaster. It is a Ruhr that is as yet almost un- 
touched ; and for that reason it is vitag for the Germans to hold it. 

But the Russians are little concernéd with such long-term views. 
It is not attrition but a clear decision in the field that forms their 
objective. They have not so far brought to battle the main force 
of the enemy, though it is obv‘ous that a very considerable number 
of divisions are in an unenviable plight. The army in East Prussia, 
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for instance, is faced with a decisive battle under conditions that are 
now weighted in favour of the Russians. There is today no trace 
of that lack of liaison that brought disaster to Samsonov in the last 
war. Moreover, the swampy ground is now hard; and, when the 
weather is favourable, the great air superiority of the Russians 
must tell. But the battle has still to be fought and 
Guderian’s great need is time. Before he can give battle he must 
first impose a check, for only so can he secure the time to concen- 
trate or transfer troops from the west. If the Allies there have 
learned the lesson Rundstedt read them they may yet effectively 
intervene, 

This, however, depends on Guderian finding positions on which 
he can absorb the shock of the Russian armour ; and, day by day, 
centres that might have formed points d’appui are overrun. It 
becomes steadily more likely that his ability to stand will be decided 
rather by the inherent tendgncy of an offensive so distant from its 
bases to run down than by the strength and skill of the Germans. 
The questions of whether, where and when must be revealed in the 
next week, 


WHERE IS CHINA HEADING ? 


By E. R. HUGHES 


decisive 


N England, as in America, China for a long time had too good 
| a Press. The people I have been living with (1942-44) in China 
shrugged their shoulders and said to me, “We don’t like it, and 
it is inconvenient”—pu fang pien—one of those mild-sounding 
Chinese expressions which mean so much more than they appear 
to do ; in this case an intimation that if an ordinary man is regarded 
one day as a hero and an angel, the next day he will be called a 
scoundrel and a nit-wit. My friends would have preferred that the 
British should regard them ag neither the one nor the other. 

What has happened demonstrates the shrewd judgement of these 
friends of mine. First a whispering campaign in London, so I am 
told, and then with a crash the news item, “Recall of General 
Stilwell,” and at once the hunt was up, and some papers at any 
rate out to “debunk” China. I had just arrived by air, and the 
glorious Kunming sunshine was still in my bones: I was still 
waking in the morning expecting eggs for breakfast. I heard one 
highly intelligent gentleman say, “Well, after all, you know you 
can’t trust these Orientals.” I wish I could discover what leader- 
writers mean by “Orientals.” Of course, fifty years ago the 
scholars of China were very full of what “these Occidentals ” were 
doing and how you could not trust them. But the younger genera- 
tion set themselves to learn from the West, so that nowadays they 
distinguish British from Americans and Russians and Frenchmen 
and Germans. It makes a difference to the reliability of one’s 
mental processes if one does not lump Chinese, Indians, Malayans 
and Japanese in one basket. Well, these “Orientals” are just as 
anxious today to learn in what precise ways they can fully trust 
their Allies—we must not forget the “closing” of the Burma Road. 
In other words, they want to know where Britain, sometimes desig- 
nated “the home of the free,” is headed for. 

For us the question is in which direction China is headed, 
and that means: is she headed for unity? is she headed for a demo- 
cratic form of government?- is she headed for security among 
nations and co-operation? My answers to these questions are the 
outcome of the fact that I am an Englishman who managed to 
learn a little history and philosophy before he went to China in 
1911, who came to suspect that the “ New China” was not so new 
as might appear, and so by digging into the past came to see that 
past as conditioning China’s future in ways which might very easily 
make the Chinese nation a great asset in world politics. 

To the question about unity my answer is a twofold one. On 
the one hand, the Chinese people proper went from the tribal stage 
to the feudal, and from that to having a central bureaucracy, at 
which stage they absorbed the neighbouring tribal peoples. In 
Southern and Western Europe there were tribal combinaticns, and 
that intriguing phenomenon the Greek City State, which failed to 
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survive, and then the overrunning of them all by Rome. The Pax 
Romana ensued, somewhat on the same basis as the Han Empire at 
the other end of the Eurasian continent about the same time. From 
this Europe went on to feudalism, a very long period in which inter- 
state chauvinistic competition prevailed. China, on the contrary, 
was finished with feudalism. The great T’ang era (618-907), with 
its cosmopolitan spirit, was a reaffirmation of the principle of unity, 
and from that time on this amalgam of East-Asian peoples has believed 
in political unity as the norm for them, and regarded the recurrent 
periods of disunity as abnormal. In Europe Charlemagne’s attempt 
to unify failed in the end, and later attempts such as the French 
militaristic venture under Napoleon failed very badly. Thus the 
situation today is that whilst Europe sees the imperative need for 
some form of unity, it has no conviction about its possibility. The 
Chinese, at any rate, have their experience and conviction about their 
vast country. 

On the other hand, New China has come to the conclusion that, 
although, to judge by recent world history, industrialisation creates 
fearsome dangers of regional economic competition and class strife, 
yet if she is to live, industrialised China must be. To this extent 
there must be an incalculable element of doubt as to whether the 
old psychology of unity can overcome the strains and stresses inci- 
dental to a time of crucial change. 

To the question about democracy my answer is also twofold, 
On the one hand, the Chinese tradition was that the sovereign held 
a special commission from Heaven to govern, i.e., “rectify” his 
people. There has in consequence all down the ages been a great 
parade of prostration before “the Son of Heaven”; (compare the 
old title “ His Sacred Majesty” in Europe). From “ Majesty ” came 
the sacred fiats which “to hear was to obey.” Government was, 
therefore, conceived as by power of exalted personality, and it was 
more important for the State to have a rectified law maker and law 
administrator than to observe strict adhesion to specific laws. 

On the other hand, there is evidence during the Manchu Dynasty 
(1644-1911) that the nation was becoming restive under the pre- 
tentious idealisations the system entailed on it. There was a 
tendency to exalt the law. This needs to be known better than it is, 
and to be placed clearly alongside the all-important fact that tend- 
encies towards theocracy were always held in check by the acknow- 
ledged principle that persistent misgovernment by the sovercign and 
his servants forfeited the commission from Heaven, and the people 
had then the sacred right to rebel. Peasant as well as scholar 
ar* both deeply conscious that their forefathers have exercised this 
right from time to time. And alongside of this lies another fact, that 
owing to the size of the country and the slowness of communications 
the imperial authority had to be integrated with considerable local 
self-governing powers. The scholars of a province and the elders 
of a village may be compared with the elected representatives of the 
people such as we know them. 

To the question about international security and co-operation my 
answer is again a twofold one. On the other hand, in the nineteenth 
century, the nation was rudely awakened from its complacent trust 
in its natural security from aggression. It discovered that it was 
immensely open to attack from certain light-haired “ ocean people ” 
who had an uncanny skill in building ships and making guns, and 
a movement known as the Self-strengthening Movement arose, 
dedicated to the learning of these techniques while preserving the 
sacred ark of Chinese spiritual integrity. From that time to the 
present there has been one crisis of insecurity after another culminat- 
ing in this Japanese war of today. The moral of it all is that the 
nation must learn to defend itself, a moral which the Kuomintang 
Government has not failed to inculcate in speech and to some extent 
by planned action. 

On the other hand, once the scholar class was really aroused to 
deal with the oncoming tide of foreign influence, it wholeheartedly 
devoted itself to the task of absorbing Western history and philo- 
sophy, Western political and economic theory, as well as science and 
technology. They have adopted these as part of their own world 
heritage. The result is an easy acceptance—too easy considering 
what the world is like—of principles of international co-operation. 
In spite of the failure of the Nine Power Treaty and the League of 
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Nations, and the catastrophic power of mechanised war, they still 
believe in a moral order of the universe and an innate power in man 
to make a family of co-operative nations. 

Thus- my answers go no further than a balancing of “on the 
one hand ” with “on the other hand.” From this I do not draw the 


conclusion that no one can foretell where CHina is headed for, but 


that there are deep forces at work in the country, which are set 
in the direction of unity, democracy and co-operation. The question 
is whether they are strong enough to overcome the divisive forces, 
and I suspect that whether Chinese amour propre likes it or not, 
the scale will be tipped one way or the other by what China’s allies 
do. The trouble is here that America is a little too sure of herself, 
and what she can and will do to help China get on her feet, whilst 
Britain is not sure enough that she has any considerable part to play 
in China’s economic future. And to this there is the further com- 
plication that Russia is very wisely biding her time, so that no one 
knows what her policy in the Far East will be. 

Perhaps the November swing of the pendulum is not seriously 
to be regretted. It revealed the disastrous nature of the Kuomintang- 
Communist quarrel. The exigences of the war make it imperative 
that that quarrel should be composed. From what I have managed 
to learn of Chinese opinion, responsibly-minded people welcome the 
fact that pressure had to be brought on the powers that be. It 
believes that a settlement can be made on a basis which does not 
prejudice the unity of the nation to be, but reinforces it. More 
detailed information since received points to a reasonable attitude 
on the part of the Yenan leaders. But with the pact again in force 
and Japan being pushed back and the liberation of China within 
sight, there stiH remains the question of what Russia will regard as a 
just and reasonable settlement of Manchuria. It is here that I see 
the paramount need for British statesmanship in a positive form, 
which seems rather lacking at the moment. What will really tip 
the scale is British confidence in China, coupled with that imponder- 
able but vastly necessary quality, British sense of justice. It is better 
known as fair play. 


“GENIUS FOR COMPROMISE” 


By F. A. HAYEK 

‘NOR some months now I have been constantly reminded, by 
one well-meaning friend or critic after another, of the English 
genius for compromise. The occasion for this is a book in which I 
pointed to certain dangers created by the present trend of economic 
policy. The regularity with which it has since been intimated to 
me that, however blameless my logic, I did not, and presumably 
could not, appreciate the British capacity for muddling through, for 
reconciling opposites, and for achieving what by mere logic should 
be impossible, suggests that these have become somewhat stereo- 
typed responses, readily employed as an excuse for closing the eyes 

to unpleasant facts. 

The peculiar point about these invocations of the genius for com- 
promise is that they are produced in reply to an argument which, 
at least by implication, was a defence of the very institutions which 
have created this trait, and a warning that they are rapidly dis- 
appearing. If in the growth of the social and political structure of 
Britain the unforeseen and unintended has so frequently emerged, 
this is of course merely another way of saying that it has never 
been planned as a whole. In the piecemeal process of adaptation 
and change there has always been opportunity for the people to 
change institutions into something different from what they were 
intended to be, to create a society which was not the result of a 
single coherent plan, but of innumerable decisions of free men and 
women. The confidence that in the end things would somehow 
turn out right was largely justified by the fact that in a free society 
the actions of the Government were of minor importance compared 
with the manner in which the people turned to their own use what- 
ever instruments the Government provided. The trust in muddling 
through, in the capacity for reconciling opposites, is in fact ‘an 
unconscious tribute to the laissez faire age, wholly inappropriate to 
the fully organised socicty now widely regarded as an ideal. 

Reliance on such a belief may indeed prove to be a very dangerous 


superstition. When one finds this particular argument used in effect 
as a defence of central planning of all economic activity, when it is 
appealed to as an assurance that none of the consequences need 
follow which experience shows to have followed elsewhere, the muddle 
has clearly been allowed to persist too long. If there is anyone who 
has no right to argue that things will not work out according to 
logic, who is not entitled to put his trust in the genius for compromise 
and for muddling through, it is the modern planner. If everything 
is to be “consciously directed according to a single blue-print,” as 
he wishes, if every detail is to be thought out beforehand and to be 
made part of an integrated plan, there can be no room for those 
spontaneous adjustments by which a people adapt a system to their 
peculiar genius. ; 

The reply of the more sensible planners generally is that they 
never wanted a completely planned system, but merely a judicious 
admixture of planning to correct the evils of competition. But 
principles to which one commits oneself have a way of producing 
corresponding social systems, whether We wish it or not. And where, 
as is true of planning and competition, we have to choose between 
social systems which require altogether different legal and institutional 
frameworks, if we create the conditions suitable for the one we 
destroy at the same time the conditions required by the other. There 
is such a thing as the inherent logic of events, which forces us forward 
on a given path whether we logically think it out beforehand or not. 
The trouble with a partial planning is precisely that every step forces 
us to further steps if the remaining free forces are not to upset our 
plans, and that it thus constantly reduces our freedom of action 
and makes us more and more the servants of the machinery we have 
created. You cannot afford to be illogical in a planned society, 
because its success depends on things turning out precisely as you 
expect. If they do not, they must be made to, even if, had the neces- 
sity of such further action been foreseen, the plan would never have 
been adopted. Beim ersten sind wir frei, beim zweiten sind wir 
Knechte. 

Planning is the last thing on which we ought to embark without 
first thinking it out completely ; and the least one must ask of the 
planners is that they think their system through before they try it on 
us. But that is exactly what they refuse and resent if somebody else 
attempts to do it for them. Every piece of planning that is shown 
to fit into an otherwise competitive system deserves serious examina- 
tion. But whoever wants to plan to supersede competition cannot 
refuse responsibility for first showing how he proposes to do all the 
necessary things which used to be brought about by competition 
before he can claim to be taken seriously. 

It is curious that the point which contemporary planners are so 
anxious to deny, that there is no stopping half-way on the road to 
a centrally planned society, used to be a favourite argument of the 
Socialists. The famous phrase about “the inevitability of gradual- 
ness” says precisely what I have been trying to say; and it has 
certainly worked, not only in the sense in which it was meant, of 
advancing to a given goal step by step, but also in the sense that it 
has driven its inventors by its ruthlé¢ss logic from Fabianism to out- 
and-out Communism. The half-way house is as little an intellectual 
as a practical resting-place. Though it is the position now occupied 
by the majority of thinking people, and the natural preference of the 
judicious mind on first looking at the matter, it is not a view long 
held by anyone after closer study of the problems. 

The difficulty arises because most of the arguments which sound 
plausible enough if advanced in support of a particular proposal for 
State control do not bear application as general principles. But as 
a society which is not to be governed dictatorialiy must be governed 
by principles, and once a principle is admitted in a particular instance, 
the demand for its general application cannot be resisted, the 
purely empirical procedure of treating each case on its merits won’t 
work, because each decision to act creates a precedent and provides 
irresistible arguments for further action. That practically all planners 
deprecate any laying-down of general principles and prefer to judge 
each case by itself points to the most fundamental issue of all: that 
adherence to principles is the only alternative to arbitrary govern- 
ment. 

Signs are not wanting that some of those who are largely respon- 
sible for the present craze for planning are beginning to be uneasy 
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about the forces they have loosened, and to feel a little like the 
sorcerer’s apprentice who cannot lay the ghosts he has raised. Once 
prices or incomes are guaranteed to some producers, there is little 
ground left for refusing the same to any others. If the supply of 
pig-iron or coal cannot be left to the unregulated forces of competition 
there is no reason why that of tobacco should. If you argue for a 
particular purpose that “ individuals have no machinery for limiting 
imports to the level of exports” you must not be surprised if your 
disciples insist that the Government should individually match 
each item of imports with a corresponding item of exports. And if 
you generally denounce the “humbug of finance” you must not 
expect the people to respect the particular piece of financial 
machinery of your own design. 

All this is of course not meant to say that we are likely ever to 
put into practice either of the two great opposing principles in all 
its purity. We are always on the move. All I am arguing is that the 
guiding principle which we adopt is likely to carry us far beyond 
the point at which we at first aim. Even Adam Smith thought that 
“to expect, indeed, that freedom of trade should ever be entirely 
restored in Great Britain is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or 
Utopia should ever be established in it.” Our planners are likely 
to be equally mistaken when they think they can stop the movement 
long before any of the horrors are reached which most of the more 
sensible among them admit that a completely planned society would 
involve. It takes a long time before such a tendency can be stopped, 
once the intellectual forces driving it on have got well under 
way. What I am pleading for is that it is time to stop and reflect 
if the momentum of the movement is not to produce very unpleasant 
results. There is no reason to believe that the things the British 
people are capable of producing in a fit of absence of mind must 
always be of an agreeable character. 


WHAT FRANCE IS SUFFERING 


By ROGER WILSON 


ITH two colleagues I recently made a visit to France on 

behalf of the Friends Relief Service. It was our business 
to investigate the relief needs of France and to consider with the 
French authorities concerned what contribution we could best make 
to meeting those needs. Between us we visited Paris, the Channel 
coast from Caen to Calais, Lille, Chalons-sur-Marne, and the Midi 
from Nice, through Marseilles, to Toulouse and Montaubon. 
Everywhere we found France cold. It is hungry in places and in 
many places homeless. Wherever these conditions occur they are 
much worse than anything we know in this country. 

We lived in French homes and offices as French civilians, with 
the ordinary ration-cards of French adults. There is no feeling 
against the Allied military forces, but there was obvious pleasure 
that our relationships were those of civilians among civilians. 
Relationships with foreign armies must be formal, whether they 
are with the welcome Allies or unwelcome Germans. But civilian 
ration-cards do not guarantee food-supplies. My panic was igno- 
minious on the morning on which I saw from across the street 
that my ordinary baker was closed, and found that when I turned to 
the left to another baker’s shop there was a notice on the door: 
“Fermé. Pas de farine.” For a moment I was horror-struck ; 
then, with the speed of fear, I ran to another baker’s in the next 
street, terrified that it would be either shut or sold out. It was 
all right, and a few minutes later I was breakfasting on the vegetable 
soup and the coffee, neither very hot because the gas was poor that 
morning, and the bread, that was my normal Paris breakfast. I 
was ashamed for being so alarmed when Frenchmen were so stoical. 
But I tried to comfort myself by recognising that conditions are 
against you in the early morning. You wake up in an unheated room 
in an unheated house to the prospect of another cold shave and 
another cold wash. That is standard; you wonder whether this is 
2 morning when your towel has merely remained damp from use 
or whether last night was cold enough to freeze it as well. 

You know that, in either event, neither you nor your French col- 
leagues will be warm all day; that you will be too cold to do a 
good day's work or give your full attention to anything ; that you 
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will get irritable with the discomforts of travel on the Metro, but 
that there is no alternative ; that a large proportion of your tele- 
phone calls will be ineffective (“ damp in the exchange ” is the formal 
answer); that, unless you spend an excessive sum on a restaurant 
meal, you will eat lots of vegetable soup, potatoes, apples and some 
bread, but no butter, meat, cheese, jam or even dried eggs; that 
you will fail to have the energy to go to look for people whom you 
cannot reach by telephone ; that you will try all day to get a move 
on somewhere with comparative ill-success, and that after a belly- 
filling but unstimulating vegetarian supper you will creep to bed 
for the sake of warmth, which you may achieve after an hour’s 
tme. If it is a good day, you will have an appointment in the 
well-heated office of an Allied official ; or perhaps a French friend 
invites you to a meal and you have a good one. Your visit to talk 
about the outside world gives your host great pleasure ; you wonder 
guiltily whether your talk was really worth his ration of meat for a 
week and fats for a month, 

After about three weeks in Paris, we separated for various parts 
of France. One of my colleagues went south, where she found 
food conditions far worse than in Paris. With no hinterland of 
general farming, the Mediterranean coast is in a desperate state for 
everything, even for the roots and green vegetables which exist in 
the northern towns. Babies in Marseilles are arriving between five 
and six pounds in weight, and only a quarter of their mothers can 
feed them, as compared with three-quarters before the war. In 
Toulouse, the Quaker workers had seen no sugar for four months. 
Many babies have no milk at all. The second of my colleagues 
went to Normandy, and fed magnificently on milk and butter and 
eggs, that could not be shifted out of the district for want of trans- 
port, and on meat—too much of which came from cows killed 
because of lack of winter feeding-stuffs. Normandy is living on its 
capital, which may or may not last out the winter. But life in the 
squalor of ruined villages and muddy rubble roads depends a good 
deal on adequate food. I went to Lille, Calais, Boulogne, Le 
Havre and some smaller places on the coast. This involved a 
fair amount of railway travelling, and it was on these slow and un- 
comfortable journeys in a single diesel rai!-car that I began to 
understand why material recovery in France must be dishearten- 
ingly slow. 

Nobody who has not seen it can imagine what is meant by the 
bombing of railway yards and the shooting up of trains. Junctions 
like Laon, Hirson, Cambrai and Creil exist simply as piles of 
mammoth spillikins, with locomotives and rails and wagons and 
blocks of masonry as the items. In the centre of Lille you would 
not know that there was a war on. Half a mile away the goods 
yard looks as if a score of V.1’s and V.2’s had landed at once in 
a half mile square, doing their typical destruction. All along the 
line you pass burnt-out trains and railway wagons and derelict 
engines, and you realise what the shortage of rolling-stock must 
mean. The bridges are crazy wooden structures which cannot 
possibly take continuous heavy traffic. You creep over the great 
viaduct outside Le Havre, terrified as you realise that the actual 
hits on it have been patched with sleepers and a few steel girders. 
Even did the needs of the Allied fronts not have priority on the 
railways, and leaving out of account altogether the shortage of road 
vehicles, you cannot fail to realise that in so far as French life 
depends on its pre-war railway system carrying food and coal 
and textiles and business men and trade unionists it will be a very 
long time indeed before French life can be anything like normal. 

As for the ports themselves, tremendous work has been done 
in making the quays usable, but the towns are in a pitiab!e condi- 
tion. Le Havre is the worst that I saw. Out of 19,000 build'ngs, 
10,000 have been utterly destroyed, a further 2,000 are considered 
unrepairable, 5,000 are capable of repair, and 2,000 are relatively 
undamaged. From the quayside to the Hotel de Ville, and right 
away to the west, there is an area of utter destruction greater than 
anything I have seen anywhere in this country. Throughout the 
coastal area there is food in the agricultural environment, but very 
little in the towns, simply for the want of local transport. In a three 
days’ visit in the Pas-de-Calais I saw neither butter, cheese nor milk 
in any town. An effective service of local lorries could put this 
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right reasonably quickly. The trouble is tyres, at least as much as 
fuel and vehicles themselves. 

The trouble goes deeper than mere supplies. At Calais, for 
instance, in early December, 35,000 out of 65,000 citizens had re- 
turned. In consequence, there were many children about the place. 
The Municipality was making great efforts to organise schools in 
the remaining school buildings, but it had beem found necessary 
to requisition every one of these for the Allied troops who were 
working on the restoration of the port. Calais was warmly apprecia- 
tive of the job that was being done in the port, particularly as loco- 
motives began to come across ; but meanwhile they contemplate the 
children kicking about in the muddy streets, ill-clothed, poorly fed, 
coming home to houses that are cold and damp. 

One could go on multip!ying instances of this competition between 
reconstruction and war needs, which must strike every visitor, but 
against it all one has to set the vitality which comes from liberation. 
In some ways, the most remarkable thing about France is the absence 
of cynicism about the war. For them the four years of occupation 
is terminated with the restoration to France of an opportunity for 
Frenchmen and women to say and do what appears to them to be 
wise and right. Even silence and inoffensiveness during the occupa- 
tion was no guarantee against arbitrary arrests, deportation, torture or 
death at the hands of Vichy or the Nazis. Now that is over and 
Frenchmen have the spirit to make things happen. There is a 
courage and dignity about their outlook which I found both moving 
and stimulating. The trouble is that while the spirit of creation is 
strong, so little effective action can take place. For shortage of equip- 
ment, France is not mobilised ; for want of raw materials, France 
cannot produce for war purposes ; for want of transport, France can- 
not organise her civil life or effectively combat the Black Market 
habits which were patriotic during the occapation and on which the 
country’s economy was based. My fear is that for want of any sense 
of achievement the vitality which followed liberation may disappear 
into thin air. That is why there must be great satisfaction with the 
recent announcement that the British and American Governments 
are attempting to make available to France more raw materials and 
civiiian supplies. Unfortunately, it will be weeks before these can 
begin to make a difference, and meanwhile France gets hungrier and 
colder. 


BRIDGE DANGEROUS 


By TREVOR ALLEN 


NOTICE in the drive tells you that the bridge is dangerous : 

lorries and other heavy vehicles must enter the park by another 
gate. I am glad it is dangerous for heavy traffic; may it remain 
so! It is one of those small humped affairs with stone balustrades 
that take the moss so venerably, and spans, triple-arched, a neck of 
the lake. It belongs to an age when Palladian mansions had balus- 
traded copings and pillared porticoes facing a balustraded terrace. The 
balusters were like the legs of the owner—stout and sturdy, yet 
tapering slimly to denote breeding. Somewhere in the park there 
should be a gazebo—also pillared—for summer dalliance, and per- 
haps a monument to an illustrious forbear. 

If I have a particular love for the bridge it is because I can linger 
there and see always, in my mind’s eye, a coach-and-four come clip- 
clopping over the hump and down the near slope in a rollicking 
canter. Occasionally a car may intrude, heading for the golf house ; 
but on such a bridge the car, not the coach-and-four, is the ghost. 
Lorries and other heavy vehicles would be a nightmare; had no 
one else thought of installing the notice I should have been tempted 
to do so myself—a mere interloper—and take the consequences. 

Think what this bridge means to the solitary wayfarer at a time 
when bridges have sinister uses and are fought for bloodily or sum- 
marily bombed or blown. It commands as stately a piece of English 
parkland, little changed through the centuries, as you will find in 
all England. Beechen hedge borders the drive, and you know what 
that means in colour when autumn burns and smoulders along it. 
By the bridge is a lordly beech which deigns to address you: “I 
hope you enjoyed the hedge, but that, of course, was only a prelude.” 

Here, where the water darkles under sombre yews, you catch the 
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ripples and rustlings of moorhen and other water fowl. There, 
where the lake broadens in a gentle curve, you see a fringe of tall 
willows old-gold in the afternoon sun, red dogwood, and rushes. 
Beyond rise the Tudor chimneys of the 16th century manor-house 
where Attorney-General Sir Edward Coke entertained Queen 
Elizabeth in 1601. When it was rebuilt towards the end of the 18th 
century, with mullioned and transomed windows, the chimneys 
remained, 

On my bridge the centuries matter, for there you may have company 
of the kind that spans them. Thomas Gray, at twenty-five, must 
often have lingered here by the lake, meditating the Elegy, or the 
Distant Prospect of Eton College, or the Ode to Spring: 

Beside some water’s rushy brink ~ 
With me the Muse shall sit and think... 
The Stoke Poges churchyard of the Elegy is but a stone’s throw. In 
1742, when Gray began it, he was living with his mother and aunt 
at West End House, a modest farmhouse with a rustic porch, a short 
walk across the fields. It was to Sir Christopher Hatton, Coke’s 
predecessor at the Manor, that he alluded in A Long Story: 
Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls ; 
The seal and maces danc’d before him. 


The heroines of that diverting doggerel were the widowed Lady 
Cobham, a later owner; her niece Miss Harriet Speed, and her 
friend Lady Schaub, who happened to be staying with her in 1751 
when Walpole lent her a manuscript copy of the Elegy. Concerned 
that the parish should actually be hiding a live poet, Lady Cobham 
sent the two ladies post haste across the fields one afternoon to locate 
him : 

A brace of warriors, not in buff, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues... 
The poet was not in, but Lady Schaub left her compliments» 
Gray returned the visit, and so introduced himself to Stoke Manor 
and many years’ friendship. Scorning worldly goods, he even 
became fearful that Harriet, with her inheritance, might be married 
off to him when he was off his guard. Amatory lines to Harriet, 
yes. Marriage lines, no—despite Lady Cobham’s friendly interest. 
The young heiress married a French officer, and went to live abroad. 

But on my bridge I have nearer company, too, which I value no 
less. On the willow bank is a small garden with a seat and pool, 
and an inscription on the seat, under R.A.F. wings, tells me that it 
commemorates a young pilot who fell in that desperate 1940. This 
garden of remembrance is reverently kept, and I think that those 
who chose it felt something more than mourning for a loved one 
and homage to a hero. Perhaps he knew the place in youth and 
loved it for its beauty, and that was why a corner of it was laid- out 
to perpetuate his memory. 

Gray, who wrote so sonorously of churchyard mounds in their 
crowded acre—what would Gray, I wonder, have written on this 
lakeside memorial garden, in its elysian peace and solitude ? Some- 
thing, assuredly, for death most moved him. The passing of his 
young friend Richard West inspired the elegy to Favonius. Edmund 
Gosse dated the beginning of the greater Elegy from the funeral of 
his uncle Jonathan Rogers, who died at Stoke Poges in the autumn 
of 1742, and its resumption in the winter of ’49 from that of his aunt, 
Miss Mary Antrobus, for whom he had a deep affection. ‘‘ The 
death of a valued friend,’’ Gosse wrote, “‘ seems to have been the 
stimulus of greatest efficacy in rousing Gray to the composition of 
poetry, and did in fact excite him to the completion of most of his 
important poems.” Perhaps, in its one strangely apt and prophetic 
line, Gray anticipated our young airman’s epitaph in the Ode to 
Spring : 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of Man: 

For they that creep and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter through life’s little day, 

In Fortune’s varying colours drest : 
Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance 
Or chill’d by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 
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E read that Marshal Koniev’s armies have reached Silesia, and 

the name of that disputed province awakes in us memories 
of distant wars and more recent controversy. We picture Frederick 
the Great stumping up and down the terrace at Sans Souci and 
chuckling harshly at his seizure of that tremendous booty. We 
picture him after the Seven Years’ War, gazing with sardonic delight 
at the three female figures with which he had crowned his New 
Palace at Potsdam. There, high up on the central cupola, he had 
vith savage irony placed the three remarkable women who had dared 
to defy him ; and there, clasped in a humiliating embrace, exposed 
to his ironic gaze, stood Catherine of Russia, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, and Jeanne Poisson, Marquise de Pompadour. While 
Frederick the Great was seizing Oppeln and Neustadt, Ratibor and 
Leobschiitz, we ourselves were busy acquiring Canada and India. 
‘I am conquering Canada,” said Chatham, “upon the plains of 
Germany.” And however much we may deplore the seizure of 
Silesia, we must admit that it was as a result of this intemperate 
Prussian action that we ourselves laid the foundations of a great 
Dominion and a glittering Empire. Thereafter the British public 
forgot all about the Silesian areas. “ How many members,” said 
Mr. Lloyd George on April 16, 1919, “ have ever heard of Teschen? 
I do not mind saying that I had never heard of it.” This avowal has 
since been quoted against him ; I have never felt that his critics were 
either justified or sincere. For why on earth should Mr. Lloyd 
George, or the members of the House of Commons, have heard of 
Teschen? The areas bordering on Silesia had not touched our 
interests or our history for more than a century and a half. Mr. 
Lloyd George was quite right in saying that he had never heard of 
Teschen. He was to hear a great deal about Teschen and the 
Silesian problem in the months that followed. 

* * « 7 


< 


It was with feelings of anxiety and indignation, of disappointment 
and distress, that the Allied and Associated Powers realised in 
December, 1918, that the liberation of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
had not brought with it that era of harmony and progress which had 
confidently been foreseen. Having secured the surrender of Ger- 
many, having imposed their will by overwhelming forces, it was 
inconvenient, scarcely twelve months after the war to end war, to 
be faced by guerilla warfare in Silesia itself. The Poles under Kor- 
fanty, the Germans under General Hofer, were defying the instruc- 
tions of the Supreme Council of the Allies and were engaging in 
hostilities which rapidly assumed the dimensions of a little war. The 
Conference of Ambassadors drafted protocols and sent out emis- 
saries ; the war continued ; and in June, 1921, British troops had to 
be sent to Silesia, where they were eventually able to restore at least 
some semblance of order and control. A Commission of the League 
of Nations—consisting of Japan, China, Brazil, Spain and Belgium— 
was thereafter constituted to impose a settlement, and on October 20, 
1921, it assigned to Poland some 75 per cent. of the industrial 
wealth of the country and drew up a most elaborate scheme under 
which the economic life of the area could function as a whole. It 
was not a very fair scheme, but it worked with success. And this 
Silesian episode, which seemed at one moment likely to split the 
unity of the Allied Nations, or at least to lead to prolonged local 
war, gradually simmered down into a subterranean rather than an 
overt grievance. The British troops who, much against their own 
will and that of their Government, had been obliged to use arms 
against their former allies and indirectly on behalf of their late 
enemies, had the satisfaction of knowing that by their intervention 
they had at least created the conditions in which a peaceful settlement 
could be reached. 

* * * * 

Even more embarrassing was the armed conflict which had broken 
out earlier in the adjoining area of Teschen between the newly 
liberated Czechs and the newly liberated Poles. Less than a month 
after the great armistice of November 11, 1918, the Poles sent an 
army to occupy what they considered to be their rightful share of 
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the Duchy of Teschen ; the Czechs also sent an army, and in fact 
occupied the town of Bohumin after a sharp skirmish. The Supreme 
Council in Paris were appalled by this threat of dangerous warfare 
between two of their liberated allies ; they sent off officers to arrange 
an armistice; they sent off a Commission under M. Noullens to 
impose a settlement ; the whole process of the Peace Conference was 
agitated and delayed by this most illiberal incident. On this occasion 
it was French and Italian troops who hurried across Europe to restore 
order and to arrange for a plebiscite. The Czechs, however, refused 
to agree to a plebiscite, and a prolonged period of tension supervened : 
there were riots at Mahrisch-Ostrau, there were strikes in the town 
of Teschen itself. In the end the Ambassadors’ Conference, sitting 
in Paris, were obliged, in July, 1920, to impose a solution on the 
basis of the partition of the Duchy between the two contending 
parties. This judgement of Solomon was in the end accepted by 
both disputants. Yet no such solution could ever have been reached 
had not the policies both of Poland and Czechoslovakia been at the 
time in the hands of two enlightened men, PaderewsRi and Benes, 
But for their wisdom and prestige another bitter little war would 
have raged in liberated territory. All of which should serve to remind 
us that liberated peoples are naturally quarrelsome; that armed 
British intervention in the disputes of others is not unusual ; and 
that in many cases it has proved most salutary. 
om * * * 

It is not, however, of those anxious months in Paris that I think 
most readily when I hear the word “Silesia.” I think of a visit 
which, in January, 1929, I paid to Prince Lichnowsky, the Kaiser’s 
last Ambassador in London. I had not seen him since the night 
of August 4, 1914, and as I stepped out upon the snow-swept platform 
at Oppeln I wondered whether I should find him changed. I found 
him much changed. He was old and dry and wrinkled and somewhat 
bitter. His property at Kuchelna had been placed but a few kilo- 
metres within the Czechoslovak frontier, and he was convinced that 
this had been done out of personal spite on the part of the frontier 
delimitation Commission. He was in fact exposed to much incon- 
venience ; he could not go to the station, or even to the main post- 
office, without having to pass and repass the Czech frontier guards. 
The snow -whirled that afternoon around Kuchelna, and we sat in 
a hot room with English magazines upon the table, with English 
bcoks in the shelves, with an album of Bateman drawings spread 
upon the fire-stool. Next morning we drove and walked among the 
snow-laden pine woods, while Lichnowsky spoke in a low querulous 
voice about the errors of German policy and the iniquities of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. He told me how urgently he had begged his Govern- 
ment to accept Grey’s proposal for a conference in July, 1914. “It 
is the only way,” he had telegraphed on July 25, “to avoid a war in 
which we may lose everything and can gain nothing.” His advice 
had been ignored, his warnings derided, and there he was, standing 
old and indignant among the pine trees, with a Czech barrier be- 
tween himself and Germany running but a few hundred yards 
beyond the gates of his demesne. 

* * * * 

How could he, in such circumstances, feel warmly about self- 
determination? A Pole by origin, he had no deep nationalistic 
feelings: he loathed Berlin and the whole atmosphere of violent 
intrigue which Holstein had injected into the German Foreign 
Office: he was enraged that the advice which he had given from 
London should have so repeatedly been ignored: it was no 
satisfaction at all to feel that he had been proved right. The 
Silesian area, he argued, from Ratibor to Teschen, from Ostrau to 
Tarnowitz, was an economic unit. It was folly to divide it into 
three separate parts. That area, under Hitler’s New Order, has 
since been unified ; it may be very difficult to disentangle. Of one 
thing, however, we can this time be certain: when once Marshal 
Koniev reaches Breslau there will be no more fighting in the Upper 
Oder valley, nor will British troops be expected this time to travel 
to Oppeln, to Gleiwitz or to Kandrzin. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Uncle Vanya.’’ At the New Theatre. 


THOSE who are seeing Tchekhov’s Uncle Vanya for the first time 
in the present production at the New Theatre, in which the cast is 
first rate, the acting superb all round, and the effect in proportion 
to the means—infinitesimal, might partly be excused if they failed to 
understand why Tchekhov has so great a reputation. The first time 
I saw Uncle Vanya I was so moved that I blindly groped for my 
hat underneath my seat and felt that if anyone spoke to me I should 
burst into tears, or otherwise behave like a madman. Last week, 
on the contrary, found me wondering at the New Theatre why it 
was that the play in some way quite failed of its due effect. Like 
most of my colleagues, I can attribute this failure to the slowness 
of pace on which the producer, Mr. John Burrell, has insisted, but 
I doubt if there is not more in it than that. At first the slow pace 
was impressive, but soon it became too obvious, and thus gave a 
self-consciousness to the play which is quite alien to the nature of 
Tchekhov. What is it that makes Tchekhov’s plays the most human 
of ail? Surely it is their natural spontaneity, their irresistible alter- 
nation of gaiety and sadness. They are all, without exception, comic 
and at the same time profoundly sad ; but they are never preten- 
tious, never -portentous, never solemn. Mr. Burrell has treated 
his great author with the utmost respect ; that is honourable in him 
and shows that Mr. Burrell is intellectually equipped for his task ; 
but in art you must not be too careful, you must take risks. And 
it is, I contend, the lack of any joyous recklessness in the production 
of Uncle Vanya that kills it almost stone-dead. 

The importance of Tchekhov in the theatre cannot be over-rated. 
He is the first great dramatist who has made great plays out of 
ordinary men and women. The characters of Shakespeare are more 
than life-size; so are those of the Greek dramatists. The char- 
acters off the comic dramatists (and I include Racine, and the 
authors of the whole comedy of manners afso, in this) depict men 
and women primarily as representatives of society in their respec- 
tive stations. They speak as noblemen or underlings; they have 
the ambitions and the feelings appropriate to their stations in life ; 
only in their appetites have they anything in common. Racine, 
admittedly, in Andromaque may depict a life-like woman, but it is 
the ideal of woman—as she might herself imagine it. Every high- 
minded and sensitive woman can see herself as Andromaque. No 
woman will willingly see herself as Sonia, although so many of the 
best are. No, Tchekhov is the first to present on the stage the 
ordinary human being in all his full sensibility and as Western civi- 
lisation and Christianity have hammered him into shape. It is no 
use Our minor escapists trying to excuse us by talking about the 
Russian-ness of Tchekhov’s characters. There is nothing more 
Russian about them than English. No, here we all are in Tchekhov’s 
plays ; successes and failures, idle and industrious, clever and stupid, 
all redeemed—not by any religious, political or moral virtue, but by 
compassion—by Tchekhov’s abiding and abounding compassion for 
man’s jovs, hopes and sufferings. There is no moral judgement in 
Tchekhov’s drama, only compassion and an infallible eye for hum- 
bug. Tchckhov is intensely serious, serious and joyous, but never 
earnest. Mr. Burrell has made him earnest, and so the rainbow light 
has vanished out of Uncle Vanya. 

° JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion. 
At the Tivoli.——* The 


“Since You Went Away.”’ 
——‘* Sunday Dinner for a Soldier.’’ 
Rainbow.”’ At the Tatler. 

AFTER two and ‘three-quarter hours of Since You Went Away I am 

more than ever conscious of the virtues of last week’s Waterioo Road. 

Both films seek to diagnose the effects of war-time absence upon 

the hearts of those left behind. Does absence make them grow 

fonder? Or do they falter in their loneliness? Or does absence 
make the heart swell and swell until it fairly brims over with every 
synthetic sentiment, every device that has ever been invented for 
the marketing of tears in the cuise of entertainment? For Since 
You Went Away is a tear-compeller. Not, be it noted, a tear- 
jerker. The technical presentation is so smooth, the photography 
and editing of such high quality that the film is meticulous in its 
avoidance of all crudity. It is a Refined Picture which seeks to 
persuade us with almost hypnotic power (throughout its marathon 
length I was never for a momeni bored) that when hubby leaves 

home, even for a few weeks’ training, the occasion calls for such a 

display of domestic emoticn (w fe. children, coloured cook, bull-dog 
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loyally participating) that the sum-total of feeling generated within 
four walls far exceeds the sufferings of the whole war-torn world as 
depicted, for example, in the current Wilson. 

There are pleasant episodes. Robert Waiker, Monty Woolley, 
Joseph Cotten and Jennifer Jones occasionally work wonders with 
the lachrymose script, and Claudette Colbert really does succeed in 
investing her surroundings with a genuinely forlorn quality (when 
her husband is missing in the Pacific she is able by a scarcely per- 
ceptible slackening of her poise to communicate a sense of his 
absence). Yet I believe the pervading atmosphere of this film is 
no more true of American life than it is of our own. American 
film-makers do less than justice to their own cause when they 
suggest that for our U.S. Allies the war is primarily a sentimental 
exercise. 

Sunday Dinner for a Soldier begins in somewhat the same spirit 
as Since You Went Away, for here we have a soldierless family 
almost prostrate at its failure to secure some lonely G.I. to enjoy its 
humble hospitality. Once you can accept the importance of the 
occasion, however, the film develops warmth and friendliness. The 
would-be-hospitable family goes through many of the conventional 
motions of Hollywood’s romantic poor, but the children and the 
Florida exteriors are so fresh and natural and the family’s rejection 
of material prosperity so endearing that we are won over. 

In The Rainbow, a Soviet film about Nazi-occupied Russia, Mark 
Donskoy has given more thought to the shape and balance of his 
sequences than we have lately observed in Soviet work. . Individual 
scenes are beautifully composed, and the episodes of torture gain 
in conviction by having been made with insight as well as feeling. 
There is a remarkable sequence in which a Nazi soldier plays upon 
the fears of a group of Soviet children, and another in which the 
children, wise in these matters before their time, bury their brother 
beneath the floor of their home. Not until the earth must be 
stamped down upon him does one of them begin to cry. 


EpGarR ANSTEY. 


THE BOMBED SUBURB 


So, by night, 

How welcoming the summer-flowered garden breathes 

In this suburban home, where the house will never wake 5 
The plants are massed in unparticular, dim shapes, 

While, rising up, 

Expressionless tobacco flowers eye at heaven, 

As though their petal points had sucked star clarity, 
Absorbed a magic paint of brilliant angel white. 

What of disaster 

When enchanted air reeks and drowns the gathered pain? 
The smell of pinks and roses stirs beyond the gate, 

The spell of fever peace in their intoxication. 

Stillness without. 

And that fret within is not the music and jig of friends 

Who lay the speckled cards for whist, and chatter of food, 
And children who have gone away and not come back ; 

For fallen aside 

Are urns cracked open, that once commanded the front stone stair, 
Geraniums hang their faces there, and droop cream leaves 
To doors that hid the cry of birth, and merriment, and hate. 
Look now within, 

The shine of heaven is running down the bannister, 

And stars, like crystals of a chandelier, 

Enter the hall between the long, skinned rafter-beams. 
Nothing gainsays 

This hard and taunting joke; the wind should be rebuffed, 
And sun and rain forbidden visitors, too wanton 

For the homely friendship of preportioned rooms. 

Never again 

The subtle invitation of a still-closed door ; 

The floors have come through the ceiling, the plaster fallen in, 
And there are noises €verywhere amongst the ruin ; 

Noises of strain 

That mock-dance at this shell of human emptiness ; 

The hinged doors, left ajar, swing unevenly 

To the lost beat of peoples’ daily step and voice, 

The issue stays, 

The brick walls give no judgement from their midnight depth, 
Those memory familiar stairs still echo death, 

And a garden perfume scents the dust-strewn rooms that were. 


A. M. F, 
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LETTERS TO 


OPINIONS ON GREY 


into disputation with my 
of Foreign Policy, because 


hesitate to enter 
question 


Sir—I should normally 
friend, Mr. Harold Nicolson, on a 
he is an expert in the subject and I am not. But I am astonished that 
he should have stated recently in your columns:—“Sir Edward 
Grey . . . must always remain one of the most unassailable figures in 
the history of British Foreign Policy.” All of us who were in the 
Cabinet, as I was for a short time, in the years immediately preceding 
this war, must take our share of responsibility for the state of British 
armaments on September 2nd, 1939. But many seem to forget how 
close we were in September, 1914, to the disaster which overtook France 
and ourselves in May, 1940, and for the same reason. 

From 1908 onwards we, of all the small Conservative Parliamentary 
Opposition, in debates on Foreign Affairs, urged two points—I may add 
in parenthesis, amid constant and malignant interruption by the huge 
Liberal majority: 

1. An overt alliance with France and Russia to meet the growing 
German menace instead of the Entente Cordiale ;—it will be remembered 
in this connection that in August, 1914, more than one Member of the 
Cabinet protested that he had never been informed by Sir Edward 
Grey what the extent of our commitments were or the real meaning of 
the Entente. 

2. A great increase in our armaments—I, for one, pressed for National 
Service. 

Sir Edward Grey treated these proposals with courtesy, as might be 
expected from him, but never with any real show of sympathy. Never 
did he appear to accept the indubitable fact that, in an era of European 
crisis, British Foreign Policy can only be fructuous if it is backed by 
sufficient military force to intervene successfully should war break out. 

No one who knew him would attack him as a man ; but as a historical 
figure I consider him to be very vulnerable rather than unassailable— 
I am, your obedient servant, WINTERTON. 

61 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 


CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


Sir,—Many people in this country were aware of the distress and suffer- 
ing which immediately followed the invasion of northern France; few 
of us, I believe, realise how much hardship is still being endured as a 
result of the complete ‘breakdown of all transport. Life in the Falaise 
district of Normandy is described in the following extracts from a letter 
from my sister, who went to France early in November, as a relief worker 
with the French Red Cross. 

“|. . Somehow the spoken or written word does not convey much ; 
I know it didn’t to me. It was not till I saw for myself that I realised 
what war had really meant. We drove through most of the places which 
appeared in the news—Villers Bocages, Theury Harcourt, Tilly-sur- 
Seulle, and, of course Falaise, as well as hundreds of tiny places ; and 
really it’s a sobering sight. I've never really registered anything like 
the devastation and the awfulness; you know what it looks like the 
day after a bomb, and of course it is all like that. When you begin to 
speak to the people, and to go to their houses, you realise in what a 
pitiful state all the people are. It is true that in the country places 
they have food, but that, though a great help, is not everything, and 
there is absolutely nothing else. 

Many houses are windowless, there is overcrowding everywhere, with 
consequent dirt and disease—scabies, lice, impetigo and so on. There 
is no soap ; limited water-supply in many places ; shortage of clothes and 
shoes; no woollens ; no medical supplies or things in the chemists’ 
shops ; I litre (about a quart) of paraffin per month per household ; no 
electricity, no candles, no matches. The people mostly go to bed 
when dusk falls—there is no alternative when the paraffin is used up. 
Worst of all, there is no prospect of any immediate change—there is 
no transport and no coal, though there is wood. Trains are all military, 
but I believe that 60 kilometres from here there is a civilian train once 
a day. 

You can’t even send parcels within France of more than 300 grammes 
(about 4 Ib.) and in many of these places there are just no shops left. 
You can’t get on a bus and go to another town to look for them, because 
there are no buses, though I believe there may be some soon. Letters 
take 3 or 4 days to Paris, longer elsewhere, telegrams take 2 or 3 days, 
so people are pretty cut off. 


There are no blankets—the Germans took all they could. I’ve seen 


some of the bundles for the bombed-out people, and they are pathetic: 
a blanket, and for women a few cotton underclothes, rarely even a dress, 
and never any wool; the men sometimes get a suit; tea is non-existent 
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It-is awfully hard to realise over in England what 


and coffee synthetic. 
They have 


it is like, and the complete helplessness of the people here. 
nothing to do but wait until things get better.” 

In the middle of December my sister was put in charge of a team of 
workers to go to Alsace, and spent some days in Paris on her way there. 
In Paris she stayed with French relatives, and was able to send a first- 
hand account of the privations suffered by the ordinary citizen. 

“Here in Paris heating is the chief problem; there is no coal, some 
sawdust can occasionally be obtained for fires, logs only in the Black 
Market, at 6d. each. Electricity is now available again, but gas is 
rationed mornings and evenings, for short periods. Rations are still 
terribly short, everything is rationed except vegetables, and they are 
very expensive—about Is. 6d. for a small cabbage. You are allowed:— 
per day, 7 lb. bread or flour; per week, 3 oz. meat, $ lb. sugar; per 
month, } lb. cheese, } lb. coffee substitute (ground barley), 1 egg. 
There is no milk except for children under 7, no dried milk or dried 
eggs ; no fish, no jam, no tea. The food is apparently marvellous com- 
pared with what it was last year. . .” 

The problems which the relief workers are now facing in Alsace can 
be imagined from the final sentences of this letter, written on Decem- 
ber 2oth. 

“.... Yesterday I met a member of the French Red Cross, just 
back from the Vosges, where we are going. She told us that the 
Germans, as they left, took everything:—clothes, blankets, furniture. 
Then they took the people out of the houses and systematically burnt 
every house in every village. There’s nothing left but the people shelter- 
ing behind walls. The snow is already deep.”—Yours faithfully, 

Barnet, Herts. M. H. bE J. MILLER. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


Sir,—In your issue of January 19th, Mr. Israel Cohen quotes what he 
describes as the “more authoritative views of those mainly responsible 
for the Balfour Declaration.” There are relevant documents even more 
authoritative, which deal with the conditions governing the Palestine 
Mandate. 

Of President Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points, the Twelfth contains 
the statement: “. . . the other nationalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and an absclutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous development.” 

Article 22, clause r, of the Covenant of the League of Nations runs 
as follows: “To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them, and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation, and 
that securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied in 
this Covenant.” 

That was a statement of the general principle. Its application to the 
Arab population of Palestine is governed by Clause 4 of the same Article: 
“Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a state of developinent where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of adminis- 
trative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. . . .” 

Even in the Mandate itself Article 6 provides that the Administration 
of Palestine shall ensure that the rights and position of sections of the 
population other than Jewish shall not be prejudiced, though the terms 
of the Mandate are in part in violent disagreement with the principles 
of the Covenant quoted above. 

Though it is doubtless correct that “ Mr. Winston Churchill in 1920 
spoke or wrote in terms could only mean that they contemplated 
the eventual establishmen: ewish State,” his speeches and writing 
were overridden by his owt ©‘t«..' authority in the Command Paper 
No. 1700 of 1922, known as . Churchill Memorandum. It contains 
the following statement: “Unaui. «cised statements have been made to 
the effect that the purpose in view .« .o create a wholly Jewish Pa'estine. 
Phrases have been used such as that Palestine is to become ‘as Jewish 
as England is English. His Majesty’s Government regard any such 
expectation as impracticable, and have no such aim in view. Nor have 
they at any time contemplated . . . the disappearance or subordination 
of the Arabic population, language or culture in Palestine. They would 
draw attention to the fact that the terms of the [Balfour] Deciaration 
referred to do not contemp’ate that Pa'estine as a whole should be 
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converted into a Jewish National Home. but that such a home should 


be founded in Palestine .. .” 


The Mandate for Palestine must be interpreted in the light of the 
provisions of the Covenant of the League, which are the sole avthority 
for its administration. By no stretch of interpretation can Article 22 be 
deemed to justify the replacement of an Arab by a Jewish population 
or the erection of a Jewish Government in Palestine-—Yours sincerely, 

J. Hore Simpson. 

24 Rosebery Avenue, West Worthing, Sussex. 


Sir,—In the interpretation of documents.we are not to be guided by 
what people, however eminent, tell us afterwards that they meant when 
they wrote them, but by what in fact they wrote. No “ interpretation ” 
can make the words “a Jewish national home in Palestine” mean “a 
Jewish Commonwealth of Palestine.”—Yours, &c., 
MaupDE ROYDEN SHAW. 
Nestlewood, Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


A RUSSIAN ON POLAND 


Sir,—Mr. Czeslaw Poznanski in his letter, published in The Spectator 
last week, seems to have hit the nail on the head. He says: “The 
actual dispute is a dispute between Poland and Russia. To transform it 
into a dispute between two ‘ rival Governments’ is to drag a red herring.” 

Everyone who is acquainted with the Polish press in England may 
come to the conclusion that,most of the Poles hold the same view. If 
so, what is the foundation of the widely spread Polish propaganda, 
asserting that the question at stake is a political one, and not a matter 
of deep-seated prejudices and vehement animosity against Russia itself, 
whatsoever the Government of Russia may be and whichever is the aim 
of its policy? And is Mr. Poznanski under the illusion that Russians 
could cooperate with those Polish circles; who—in the frank admission 
of a Polish Socialist—are looking at Russia as their eternal and irrecon- 
cilable enemy? 

Mr. Poznanski is right. The position which the emigré Polish Govern- 
ment has now taken up (a position which The Spectator rightly christened 
the other day as “ suicidal”) unites all Russians—inside and outside 
their country—with the Soviet Government, which is only proclaiming 
their views and aspirations. There are no Russians who are not deeply 
convinced that the sole title of possession by Poland of the lands west 
of the sg-called Curzon line is the devastating invasion of Russia in cold 
blood—in 1920—of the same type as Hitler’s when our country lay 
prostrate after the First World War and internal civil strife. 

And we, Russians, are not alone in that view. We have on our side 
one of the noblest English statesmen. In Mr. Asquith’s (as he then 
was) words, uttered at that time in the House of Commons, it was 
“a purely aggressive advance, a wanton enterprise.” And with one of 
the greatest English Liberal leaders was the Labour movement, which 
“endorsed the action of the London dockers in refusing to load the 
ship ‘Jolly George’ with arms for the Polish Army as soon as the latter 
went beyond the Curzon Line” (Reynolds News, 9/1/44). Memories 
are short. Are not they? Unfortunately for Mr. Poznanski the Russians 
have a long memory, and it is not possible now—as in the early seven- 
teenth century—to install an anti-Russian Government in the U.S.S.R. 

But I am not as pessimistic as Mr. Poznanski. The peoples of the 
U.S.S.R.—whatever may be said of them—are among the most peaceful 
people in the world, and they will be at last happy when a friendly 
Poland (friendly by appreciation of her far-sighted interests) would lead 
a really independent and democratic life. And signs are not lacking 
that the Poles inside their country, who are now liberated by the blood 
of the Russian soldiers, are looking the other way than the emigrés. 
We have an authoritative confirmation of that hope in the last number 
of the weekly newspaper Yutro Polski, edited by M. Mikolajczyk. “ The 
people in Poland,” says the paper, “ who are much nearer to the opera- 
tional zone of the Red Army, possess the good will to settle the Polish- 
Soviet problem,” and they insist in opening “ negotiations at once for a 
pact with Russia and to solve the territorial question in a conciliatory 
manner.” 

M. Mikolajczyk’s newspaper affirms that this instruction of the Polish 
underground movement was kept secret even from the English Govern- 
ment which laboured hard for Polish-Russian reconciliation. But we 
trust that the Polish people, who suffered and struggled inside Poland 
for more than five years, will find its own ways to cut the Gordian Knot 
of Polish-Russian relations so the peace of the world may not be hampered 
by those elements—outside Poland—whose policy is wholly negative.— 
Yours sincerely, I. M. BILLik, 

Russian journalist and barrister-at-law. 

18 Horbury Crescent, London, W.11. 
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THE TEACHER’S REWARD 


S1r,—May I make a few comments upon the article contributed to The 
Spectator under the above heading, by Mr. F. R.” Hurlstone-Jones?. 

During the last fifty years there has been a very great, if gradual, 
improvement in both the status and salaries of teachers. My father and 
mother commenced their educational careers, after college training, in a 
country Church-school. They were induced to come to London after 
the passing of the 1870 Forster Education Act, and became head teachers 
in one of the first Board Schools, their combined commencing salaries 
being under £300 per annum. After 100 years’ service—fifty years 
each—in the teaching profession, they retired on a total pension of 
under £100 per annum, less than £1 per week each! 

My father’s duties were not finished at the close of school hours, for 
he had to coach young teachers in mathematics and other subjects for 
their advanced examinations. My parents indeed found the teaching 
profession “the worst paid, the least advertised,” and certainly not 
“the most richly rewarded profession.” 

The better conditions today should attract a plentiful supply of young 
men and women; and the advantages in the teaching profession will 
compare very favourably with those in most post-war occupations. These 
advantages include certainly a living wage with regular pay, substantial 
holidays with full pay, and, it is hoped, adequate pensions. 

The call for teachers can certainly be described as “a call to national 
service,” and, unlike so many other vocations, it gives to the teachers 
“a sense of vocation and pleasure derived from a useful job well done.’ 

A comparison of the poor conditions in the teaching profession of a 
few generations ago with the improved financial and social status today 
should remove many of the doubts and fears from those who are 
hesitating to join the ranks of instructors of the rising generation. “ Pass- 
ing rich on £40 a year” has a different meaning if we alter the figure 
to £§25.—Yours, &c., A SCHOOLMASTER’S SON. 


THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE PRIMATE 


S1r,—The enthronement (the correct word is, I believe, inthronisation) 
of a bishop is a picturesque and impressive ceremony. I speak as one 
to whom it has fallen to arrange two. It may be regarded as a formal 
introduction of the bishop to the clergy and principal laity of the diocese. 

But in England, at any rate, I do not think that it.is of any force. 
Here, when a man has been elected, confirmed and consecrated (if need 
be) and has done homage he is in full possession of his see and all its 
appurtenances. Enthronement adds nothing to his duties, rights, power 
or possession. Therefore, to postpone it for a few weeks after homage 
does not hamper the bishop in any way or do any injury to the Church. 
If it never took place at all nobody would be any the worse, though 
the omission might be considered as regrettable as the abolition of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. 

Janus’ reference to the Laud commemoration in St. Paul’s is not, I 
think, really relevant. To be worth holding, that had to be on January 
toth, or (earlier) on the Sunday next before. 

The date of an enthronement is a matter of convenience.—Yours 
faithfully, R. H. MALpDEN, 

The Deanery, Wells. 


COAL TROUBLES 


S1r,—As another optant for coal mining I should like to confirm the 
facts given by “Optant” in his recent letter. I am employed in the 
Stirlingshire area in what is also regarded as a modern pit. I am 
convinced that the relatively low production at this pit is not actually 
due to absenteeism, though there is a certain amount of that, but rather 
to the inefficiency of the haulage system employed. The hutches (called 
tubs in England) carrying the coal are taken up the roads by means 
of an endless rope, and derailments and wrecks here are many. But 
so far as I can gather it is above ground that much of the delay occurs. 
Here the coal, still in hutches, travels a distance of about a mile for 
screening and washing purposes, and the empty hutches travel back 
the same distance. Quite often the pit is at a standstill owing to lack 
of hutches, yet here we have two miles of these, all travelling slowly, 
which could be in use underground. If the coal must travel such a 
distance surely it could be emptied into large wagons at the point 
where it is brought to the surface and the hutches returned immediately. 
This, with improved roads underground, would result in a considerable 
speeding up in production. 

Another thing which I have noticed since taking up this work is the 
hostile and arrogant attitude of the management towards the men. 
Bullying never has been the best way of obtaining cooperation and it 
is cooperation that is required now to master the coal problem. More 
consideration given to the men would, I am sure, work wonders with 
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them, and make what is always a trying job less of an ordeal. I have 
contacts with those in other pits in the area and their impressions are 
the same as mine. 

Finally, I can confirm “Optant’s” observations regarding the primi- 
tive conditions underground, except that where he says sanitary arrange- 
ments are almost non-existent I would insert completely. 

There are many other things which could be severely criticised in 
the methods of pit working but considerations of space prevent my 
mentioning these now. The public have so long been told about the 
faults of the miners and their responsibility for the coal shortage that 
it is surely time attention was drawn to those which exist on the manage- 
ment side but which are seldom given publicity.—Yours faithfully, 

ONCOST. 


” 


THE “TEMPER OF EUROPE” 


S1r,—I am afraid “A. B. C.” has misunderstood my use of the phrase 
“bad citizens,” although I put it in inverted commas to emphasise that 
it had a special significance. As a matter of fact, the phrase is not mine, 
but was used to me by a prominent leader of French resistance (when 
discussing the problems of liberation some months before it liappened) 
to characterise the life of active resisters among the young. 

What I wanted to convey was that successful and determined resist- 
ance means, while leading an apparently normal life, evasion, disobedience 
of regulations, destruction and falsification of documents, smuggling, 
theft, sabotage, etc.,—in fact, all the attributes of an anti-social existence. 
Years of enemy occupation have made all this second nature—a very 
heavy psychological burden for the young who did not reach the age of 
responsibility under any other conditions.—Yours faithfully, 
VIATOR. 


FRIDAY MORNINGS 
Sir,—Sir Ernest Barker, in his generously and justly appreciative review 
of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Friday Mornings, takes Mr. Nicolson to task 
for saying that: 

“ After the last war the young men who returned to the Univer- 
sities sought to recompense themselves by all forms of self-indulgence 
for the hardships and dangers to which they had been exposed ” ; 

and says that he himself at Oxford in 1919-1920 found these men 
“the best students whom he ever taught—keen on work, keen on 
recovering and maintaining the besr traditions of their college, and 
able to bring an experience of life to bear on their studies which 
made them singularly fruitful.” 

May I, out of my own much narrower experience of that time and 
generation in this University, corroborate Sir Ernest’s testimony? Oxford 
and Edinburgh Universities are very different Universities, and here we 
have smaller opportunities of getting to know our students intimately. 
But I can cordially and confidently adopt every phrase of that sentence 
as true of my pupils who came back—or came up for the first time— 
from the trenches in France and Flanders 

The memory of them has often recurred as a reassurance and en- 
couragement at moments when fears for the next “ post-war” period 
have pressed upon one’s mind. It is for us in the Universities to see 
to it that we have something not unworthy to give the young men of 
1945 and 1946 when they come to us.—I am, &c., 

A. F. Gites (Reader in Ancient History). 
University of Edinburgh. 


THOUSANDS OF MOLES 


Sir,—In his delightful article on moles Sir Stephen Tallents mentions 
as a notable achievement that a well-known Frenchman once caught 600 
of the animals. This is striking, but not quite as striking as Sir Stephen 
seemed to suggest. Should the number by any chance have been 6,000? 
—Yours, &c., Foxton BROADHOLT. 
{It should indeed. The error was not Sir Stephen’s.—Ep., Fhe 


Spectator.] 


LITHIUM 


Sir,—If I have guessed right, the learned composer of your crossword 
No. 304 has helped to perpetuate a dangerous Victorian superstition. He 
seems to assert that lithium “helps to put the out in gout.” At a large 
store I was told recently that for lumbago they sold more Effervescent 
Lithium Citrate than anything else. I looked the substance up in the 
current Materia Medica and learnt that “there is no justification for 
the use of these salts.” Apparently, lithium is about as useful for the 


gout as the stick of insoluble sulphur which our grandfathers always put 
in the dog’s water for the good of his health.—Your obedient servant, 


Wimbledon. 


H. P. Garwoop. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN the war is over there is likely, as definite enquiry proves, to 
be a great excess of men who want to commence farming; to this 
enormous tally has to be added an army of women with like ambitions, 
Besides these, dispossessed farmers, who have been turned out by the 
accidents of war and by the organisers of wartime agriculture, now 
number a good many thousand, and they appear to be organising them- 
selves into a rebellious group demanding reinstatement. Is there any 
way of satisfying this unheard of demand? Experience after the last 
war, as well as in the annals of husbandry, prove that small holdings, 
organised to respond to the demand, are no answer, though the multi- 
plication of small yeoman farmers ds a glorious ideal. The smallholder 
is born, not made. The manufactured smallholder is doomed to failure 
and disappointment in nine cases out of ten. Perhaps the best chance, 
for men with engineering ability, is to associate the small farm or holding 
with machines with which he can do mechanical work for his neigh- 
bours. It has already been found in the west of England, if not in 
the east, that a smallholder can do such work to the double benefit of 
himself and his neighbours: It is, I think, a general experience, here 
and overseas, that the secret of success in farming is most often found in 
engineering skill. 


Red or Grey ? 

Merely to indicate how ideas may differ on the cardinal virtues I am 
inclined to quote a leaderette from a recent issue of the New York 
Times, a most excellent paper. “ What is more graceful than a full- 
tailed grey squirrel making its swift way among the upper branches? 
Each movement is a ripple of sleek agility... The red squirrel may 
be equally accomplished, but he is a scoundrel and a quarrelsome 
neighbour to all around him. He got his name, Chicaree, from shrill 
scolding. He is a nest-robber and a nuisance in the woodland, a bully- 
ing little pirate who makes life miserable even for those of his own 
kind.” The roles would be exactly reversed in any naturalist’s comment 
on our red and grey species. What struck me about the American red 
squirrel—which is not the same as ours—was its insatiable curiosity 
and therefore its tameness. It is a curious fact of natural history that 
our red species, identical in all other respects, is of a grey colour in 
many European countries, especially the northern. 


A Bronx Bird 

On this subject a brief reminiscence may be allowable. I was going 
round the lovely Bronx Zoo with one of the directors and asked him 
whether he did not find the grey squirrels, which abounded in the park, 
destructors of the birds. He said at once with conviction “Oh no, 
They are no trouble in that way.” Almost at that instant a grey squirrel 
with a small bird in its mouth skipped across the path in front of us, 
“They must be getting too numerous,” said the director; and the 
matter was left there. 


The Abstraction of Kestrels 

In a house in Wiltshire last week, in a bedroom on the first floor, 
was found a kestrel which showed no inclination to move till a torch 
was directed on it from a few inches. The species seems to suffer 
from periods of abstraction, for some unknown reason. Twice in my 
life—once on the seashore, once in a lilac bush in my garden—I have 
handled a kestrel that showed no fear and no hostility, indeed small 
sign of recognizing the situation. In each case after a considerable 
mxterval the bird flew away as if it were its normal self. It is, of course, 
yet more strange that it should enter a room. There is no accounting 
for such eccentricities. I once left a car at the edge of the seashore. 
When we came back to it after a short walk we found within it a perfectly 
good mole, which behaved as if it were quite at home. When turned 
out it ran a few yards and then dug itself in. 


In My Garden 

The greatest and most famous of our gardeners used to see red when 
privet was recommended for a hedge. His hatred of the bush was almost a 
passion. I begin to feel, like him, so disposed—not towards privet, | 
which is a good bush, though it may be called suburban—but to that 
most popular of hedge shrubs, Lonicera Nitida. It has multiplied 
exorbitantly, chiefly because cuttings take so easily, but its beauty, 
which is undoubted, is skin deep. It needs almost continuous shearing, 
it flops at any excuse, it goes back on you, and it is easily ruined by | 
any shade. I write as one desirous of substituting Berberis Darwinii and 
holly and, perhaps, Cotoneaster Simonsii. W. Beach THOMaS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Riddle of Life 


By Erwin Schrédinger. (Cambridge 





Life ? University 


Os.) 


What is 

Press, 
Tuts I take to be one of the most valuable books ever issued by the 
Cambridge University Press in its importance to educated men and 
women. This enormous claim, which, with all circumspection, I 
make for it, is based on the following three points: 

1. Professor Schrédinger is a world-renowned specialist, a 

physicist who shared with Paul Dirac the Nobel Prize for physics 
in 1933. 

2. Recognising the dilemma we are all faced with owing to the 
fact that the sum-total of our knowledge today exceeds the capacity 
of any single mind “fully to command more than a small specialised 
portion of it,” he has here presented a synthesis of human know- 
ledge as regards life, at the risk—as he admits—of making a fool 


of himself 
3. In order to make this synthesis he has been at pains to try to 

assimilate a!l the material made available by specialised biological 

research up-to-date. 
The first seven chapters of this book are purely scientific and deal 
concisely and brilliantly with the question whether the physicist 
as such has any contribution to make to the study of biology. Pro- 
fessor Schrédinger has written this book for the educated layman in 
recognition, as a scientist, of the social importance of universalising 
our knowledge and not leaving it hidden as a disconnected series of 
secrets. It is therefore being reviewed by a 
cannot claim to judge the rightness or wrongness 
of Professor Schrédinger’s opinions, either on biology or 
physics, but who can affirm that they are in accordance with 
those generally held by the majority of the recognised leaders in 
both sciences today. Further, that they are so lucidly expounded 
as to be clearly intelligible to a patient and interested reader. Cone 
sidering the immense difficulty of the subject and the equally im- 
portant fact that in Professor Schrodinger we have no superficial 
scientific populariser carefully ignoring—if not actually concealing— 
all difficulties, but, on the contrary, one of the acutest and most 
highly-trained of contemporary minds addressing himself to the 
most profound difficulties of the most vital of all themes, then it 
can be no exaggeration to say that for the layman this is an in- 
valuable book. 

What it ieads to is summed up in an Epilogue on Determinism 
and Free Will. But I must warn the reader that he will not benefit 
by reading this if he turns to it at once without reading what pre- 
cedes. On the contrary, he must earn the right and the means to 
understand it. He will probably turn to it at once, and if he is 
an honest reader it will whet his appetite so extremely that he will 
then begin the book at the beginning. It will be stiff going, but if 
he has the passion -he will obtain the understanding. Since Pro- 
fessor Schrodinger begins his Epilogue with the words: “As a 
reward for the serious trouble I have taken to expound the purely 


specialist 
layman who 
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Razzle-Dazzle WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Razzle-Dazzle the human Opera, Ballet and Circus, is first of all a new book of 
plays with some radio pieces, but the brilliant series of prefaces also make it an 
entertaining and revealing autobiography Saroyan prose at its best 6 


All Hallows’ Eve CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Connoisseurs of *‘ cales of the grotesque and arabesque,’ of ghost stories and 
supernatural thrillers, know the novels of Charles Williams from War in Heaven 
to Descent Into Hell. His new volume combines the thrills of a straight-forward 
thriller with a profound mystical insight. 86 


Sheep J. F. H. THOMAS 


This standard work is the only modern and comprehensive book on sheep farming 
and the sheep of Great Britain. Every aspect of sheep husbandry is covered and 


there are chapters by Martin jones, Moses Griffith and A. R. Wannop 
With 44 Illustrations. 15 
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scientific aspect of our problem sine ira et stufio, I beg leave to 
add my own, necessarily subjective, view of its philosophical impli- 
cations,” he has the right to expect the reader at least to attempt to 
understand his science before going on to his philosophy. 

What is this philosophy? Briefly this: 

(i) The human body functions as a pure mechanism according 
to the Laws of Nature. 

(ii) The individual knows by incoatrovertible direct evidence that 
he directs its motion, of which he foresees the effects and ftels and 
takes full responsibility for them. 

iii) The inevitable inference is that every conscious mind that 
has ever said or felt “I” is the person, if any, who controls the 
“motion of the atom” according to the Laws of Nature. 

iv) Science thus upholds the finding of the mystics condensed in 
the phrase Deus Factus Sum (I have become God). 

(v) Consciousness is always singular, never plural. There is only 
one thing—“ what seems to a plurality is merely a geries of 
different aspects of this one thing produced by a deception (the Indian 
Maja).” 

And Professor Schridinger ends with these words: “Even if a 
skilled hypnotist succeeded in blotting out entirely all your earlier 
reminiscences, you would not find that he had killed you. In no 
case is there a loss of personal existence to deplore. Nor will there 
ever be.” 

Impressive as the reader may find this, I am left with certain 
doubts. What precisely does the word “earlier” in the passage I 
have just quoted signify? Isn’t it deceptively vague? That 
“ ground-stuff ” on which experience is collected, is it not a par- 
ticular, physical “ ground-stuff”? But then can it be entirely separ- 
ated from all its experience and retain any identity? And if that 
physical “ground-stuff” is itself destroyed, or at least radically 
changed? Is there no loss of personal existence? If not, what 
precisely exists still? It seems to me that Protessor Schrodinger 
has not made his philosophy quite as clear as his science. Party, 
no doubt, because of the lack of sufficiently preeise terms. That 
is to say, we do not quite know what we are talking about, and that 
is the basic difference between philosophy and science. But Pro- 
fessor Schrédinger has not even made some of his science altogether 
clear. I refer to the section on Entropy. This should be expanded 
in a second edition, for although his conception of Negative 
Entropy is clear enough, also his explanation of how living matter 
makes use of Negative Entropy to wind up the clock, as it were; 
yet an intelligent reader will want to know more than Professor 
Schrédinger tells him of this process and of what happens when it 


ceases and why. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


Why Hitler ? 
Der Fuehrer. By Konrad Heiden. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Turs is the first full-length, critical biography of Hitler to be pub- 
lished in English. Six hundred pages are full measure indeed, 
especially since the writer ends his story with the murder of Rohm 
and the rest, the “ blood-purge ” of June 30th, 1934, giving as his 
reason that it was this which gave Hitler his final and complete 
mastery of the Party and of Germany, and so ushered in the Second 
World War. The work, nevertheless, should logically have been 
continued until at least the outbreak of that War, and not much would 
have been lost in transferring to the later important years some of 
the lavish and often’ repetitious detail which, to be candid, makes 
the reading of the book as a whole more of a duty than a pleasure. 
Yet the undertaking was a necessary one, and its length could be 
justified by the fact that Hitler’s life was essentially the political story 
of Germany, and Europe, for the years 1920 to 1934. For thus 
fitting the private and public life of Hitler into the political and 
economic background Mr. Heiden has proved qualifications. He 
followed the fortunes of the National Socialist Party at close hand 
from the beginning ; in 1932, while still in Germany, he wrote 
critical and well-informed “History of National Socialism,” later 
translated into English, and in 1934, when in exile for obvious 
reasons, he wrote a second, franker volume on the same subject. 
The ample store of documents, newspaper-cuttings and so forth 
which ciearly formed the foundation of these two works, has been 
greatly added to since the writer went to the United States, and at 
least it may be said of his latest work that it assembles a mass of 
information from which later writers will quarry—thcugh they will 
have the grievance, if they are conscientious, that Mr. Heiden has 
not saved them much original research, for he has practically no 
references, except to obvious sources such as Goebbels’s Diary, and 


no bibliography. 
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JAMES A. WILLIAMSON 


*whom the elect know to be one of the 
best historians writing in this country’ 
A. L. Rowse in The English Spirit 


Great Britain 
and the Empire 


A Diseursive History 


A new history which gives within reasonable compass 
the single story of the growth of Great Britain and of 
the Empire. Dr. Williamson has achieved this, as 
his sub-title suggests, by economising on the narrative 
rather than on the comment. The salient facts of 
Empire history are introduced inductively rather than 
categorically—a new form for a short history which 
amply justifies itself by its clarity and the compre- 
hensive view it presents of the development of the 
mother-country and of the Empire, from the fusion 
of the peoples who made the English nation to the 
family relationships of the modern Commonwealth. 


8s. 6d. net 
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TIME MUST 
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New impressions of these books are in 
preparation and should be ready shortly. 
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BASILISK OF ST. JAMES’S 


by 
Elizabeth Myers 
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In her second novel, story of which is dominated 
by the character of Jonathan Swift, Miss Elizabeth 
Myers has succeeded brilliantly in recapturing the 
atmosphere of the London of Queene Anne. 


The author gives a frank, lyrical interpretation 
of the love-life of Swift and Vanessa and directs a 
fresh illumination upon Swift in the most carefully 
guarded aspect of his personality. She has also 
shown that Swift was a man of simple, profound 
human qualities, rather than the inhuman monster 
of gossip and legend. 
(Owing to 


scarcity of paper, supplics of this book are limited) 
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It would be unfair, however, to suggest that Mr. Heiden’s 
biography is no more than a massive repository of facts. It has pages 
of eloquent description, much acute analysis of debatable questions, 
such as the reasons for Hitler’s suécess, and many pen-portraits of 
the chief actors in the Hitler drama—Schleicher, Gregor Sttasser, 
Seldte, Gereke, to name only the less obvious. The book begins 
effectively with an account of the Elders of Zion Protocols, which 
Rosenberg found in Moscow. Their supposed recipe for world- 
domination might have been slavishly copied by Hitler, whose other 
chief inspirers, according to Mr. Heiden, were Napoleon III, Wagner, 
Nietzsche and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. He goes so far as to 
call the last mountebank a “key-figure in world-history.” On 
Hitler’s origins Mr. Heiden has established a family-tree going back 
to the seventeenth century. Coming to the boyhood and youth ‘he 
has unearthed some sordid details of a dispute with a fellow-inmate 
of a lodging-house. But, apart from the later story of Hitler’s rela- 
tions with his niece until her supposed suicide, there is little that is 
merely scandalous—and even what_there is has a certain value for 
psychology. Commenting on Hitler’s war-record the writer regards 
it as established that Hitler was a brave soldier, almost inhumanly 
devoted to the business of war, “ which had been his fatherland.” 

With the foundation and early struggles of the National Socialist 
Party we are on well-trodden ground, but when we, under Mr. 
Heiden’s guidance, enter the maze of German domestic politics in 
the late twenties and early thirties, we are, by sheer accumulation 
of forgotten detail, made to appreciate one of the main reasons for 
Hitler’s success. His rivals and pretended supporters, who thought 
to use him for their own ends, were legion, but they never combined. 
One party, the Communists, even were ready to combine with him 
as he with them. Against all this confusion Hitler brought to bear 
an almost limitless opportunism, a single-minded pursuit of power. 
It was this which, in spite of setbacks which all but he thought would 
be fatal, eventually gave him a legitimate triumph, justifying the 
argument that the German people must be held answerable for their 
Fuehrer. Against the millions of opponents who remained even after 
the Reichstag fire, Hitler had the priceless advantage of, and con- 
summate skill to use, the German people’s pride in success and 
power, the longing for decision in a world of chaos, “ Hitler’s 
spiritual home,” as Mr. Heiden says in one of his best pages. 

Mr. Heiden’s broad conclusion is that Hitler came to satisfy the 
longing of the German people for a meaning to existence which 
religion had failed to give them. Hence, in spite of his vivid 
realisation of the measureless disaster which this one man has brought 
upon Germany and the world, the German problem is for him part of 
the universal problem of raising man above material things and giving 
him spiritual dignity. Without this, Mr. Heiden says, the annihilation 
of Nazism will remove only one symptom of the world’s unrest. It 
is a challenging conclusion. JOHN STAPLETON. 


Popular Psychology 
Man and His Fellow Men. By Samuel Lowy, M.D. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Invisible Anatomy. By E. Graham Howe. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 
It must surely be one of the hardest tasks in the world to write a 
popular book about psychology, and by no means one of the easiest 
to read one. Yet, to judge from the number of them that emerge 
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each year from the publishers’ offices, there must be an avid public 
waiting to absorb them, and sufficient heroes willing to grasp their 
fountain pens and struggle to meet the demand. Bravely, in book 
after book, the same problems are posed and dealt with, the repressed 
infant, the possessive mother, the sex-tormented adolescent, the over- 
self-conscious father, the anxiety-ridden worker, the homo-sexual, 
male and femaie, the introvert and the extrovert, and generally—to 
finish off with—the more complicated puzzles presented by the 
capitalist, fascist, and communist methods of running society, 
There are also usually appropriate illustrations from the authors’ 
case-books, of patients whom they have analysed and cured. 

Most of these books read by the present reviewer, including the two 
under notice, have been obviously sincere, and, in their particular 
field, accomplished ; and so, having paid his tribute, he may perhaps 
be forgiven for a very brief diversion. 
in him a dream-book on popular psychology. It would be written 
by somebody who had first mastered the works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Bishop Berkeley and Locke—or at least had read and digested Pro- 
fessor Joad’s latest introduction to philosophy. It would also be 
written by somebody capable of such precise and limpid prose as is 
to be found in Mr. Herbert Read’s introduction to Dr. Lowy’s Man 
and His Fellow Men. It would then begin with a brief statement by 
the author as to what exactly he himself meant by Mind, and where, 
geographically, he thought it to be situated and why. He would tell 
us, for instance, to start with, whether he belonged to the “ immanence 
from elsewhere,” or to the “ brain-juice ” school. Thus Dr. Lowy, 
who has not done this, refers on page 1 to the Mind as a 
“very complicated instrument.” But an instrument pre-supposes 
auser. In the dream book the author would have to!d us on page 1, 
or at any rate on page 2, what or who—if something other than 
Mind—this user, in his own opinion, was. 

Sim‘larly, with regard to the unconscious or subconscious Mind, 
having made it clear to his popular readers that, although a fruitful 
one, this was still only the assumption of a working hypothesis and 
not a finally established fact, he would tell us exactly what he himself 
thought it was, and where, geographically, he believed it to be 
situated. Dr. Lowy, for instance, on page 10, talks about a “ sub- 





For there has just been born | 





conscious moral standard.” But in the ordinary sense of the word 
“ moral,” is sucha thing possible? ; 
he author, having thus, at the outset, given us his definitions | 
and cleared his personal decks, how much easier and more exciting | 
to read—at any rate, in dreams—would be all that followed than 
such scholarly pages as those of Dr. Lowy, or even such an eloquent 
mixture as Dr. Graham Howe's of common sense and science, pic- ? 
torial mysticism and slang. H. H. BASHForD. 


Introductions to Burma 


Burma Background. By B. R. Pear. 
No. 2. Burma Setting. By O. H. K. Spate. No. 3. Buddhism | 
in Burma. By G. Appleton. (Lcengmans. Is. each.) 

Burma. By Ma Mya Sein. (Oxford University Press. 1s.) 

WuHo would have dared forecast in September, 1939, that one of the 

major areas of decision for British arms in the second world war 

would have been the remote mountain barriers between India and 

Burma, and that, as a result, there would be a wider public interest 

in Burma today than has ever been brought about by the processes 

of peace? ‘ . 

Longmans are to be congratulated on producing what is to be 
on completion a series of a dozen Burma Pamphlets covering at 
about 10,000 words a time a very wide range of Burmese topics. 
The general picture, to meet the needs of those for whom Burma is 
little more than a gap in their history, a land of hazy topography 
and dim religion, is covered by Messrs. Pearn, Spate and Appleton 
in an attractive and enlightening manner. More information will 


Burma Pamphlets: No. 1. 








be supplied by the pamphlets in preparation, which are to cover | 
such “Special Subjects” as Burma’s Races, Forests, Rice, Fauna, | 
Oil, the Government of her Kings, her connexions with India| 
and the British, and her crowning glory, Pagan. 

Mr. Pearn tells the story of nine centuries of war and faction, the 
rise and fall of dynasties, ending in British control, but throughout | 
we see Burmese culture maintaining its distinctive features in spite | 
of all conquests and defeats. It is interesting to note that the great- | 
est of the Burmese kings and founder of the most famous dynasty, 
Anawratha, was the contemporary and equivalent of William the 
Conqueror, and that, as in the West, everything turned on the cen- + 
tralising power of the monarchy. 

Mr. Spate’s narrative serves as an invaluable guide to the physical} 
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Many are the humane calls made upon the good in heart. 
Few benefactions, however, have such profound results as 
those given or bequeathed to The Royal Cancer Hospital. 
Tens of thousands of sufferers receive treatment here. Many 
are saved. But many more need urgent attention which only 
money can ensure, The ever-increasing cost of research into 
the cause and cure of this malignant disease alone, is a big 
drain on our resources. Can YOU help in this great work ? 
No single act of yours could do so much good to so many 
as a Gift sent NOW to Secretary :— 
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“Why I read The 
= Post” 








“To begin with, I like the paper. 
It seems to me to have every- 
thing. I like its sincerity, its 
honesty, and its sense of fair play. 
I don’t mind betting that business 
men everywhere would get a 
clearer vision of things by reading 
The Yorkshire Post regularly. 

“Take politics. While upholding 
its own political viewpoint, it is 
also fair to the other fellow’s 
points of view. And that’s more 








than you can say about many 
newspapers. Take finance. You’ll 
always find full reports of local 
trade meetings, not summaries. 
And in post-war matters—amid 
the babel of voices planning Brave 
New Worlds, its realistic outlook 
helps a plain man like me to 
understand what our post-war 
tasks and opportunities are really 
likely to be.” 
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“It is the only Tobacco 
which compares with that 
obtainable in England.” 
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“At Sea. eabiodane However, Hf ps able 
to lay in a good stock “when we 
arrived at... It is the only tobacco 
which,in my experience of exported 
tobaccos, completely compares with 
that obtainable in England, bothwith 
regard to » freshness and quality.” 
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“ Oil-tankers visit such out-of- 
the-way places, and it was this 
state of affairs which separated 
me from Barneys for about five 
months—a ren I did not 
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enormity of the present war for Burma, and shows how amply the 
country deserves the reputation, ascribed to it by Sir George White 
after the Anglo-Burmese War of 1885 of being “one vast military 
obstacle.” The strategic advantage enjoyed by the Japanese through 
their control over the Irrawaddy valley and the achievement of the 
Allies in penetrating the great outer crust of mountains to the east 
and the west become at once equally evident. Also the significance 
of a rice-eating army gaining access to a third of the world’s rice 
exports—most of which, incidentally, was a basic food supply of 
the starving millions of Bengal—will not be lost. Mr. Spate makes 
it easier to understand the impact of malaria and monsoons on the 
course of the war, and shows that they are both allies of the 
Japanese until such time as we can wrest the temperate zone from 
the enemy. 

The spiritual and social influence of Buddhism on Burma will be 
for many the most fascinating theme of all, and Mr. Appleton’s 
pamphlet is a model of detached scholarship and compressed but 
illuminating detail. “Somewhere in Buddhism,” he concludes, 
“there is a gospel, good news for men in general, which has been 
obscured in the centuries of tradition,” and he points out that in 
spite of all shortcomings Buddhist Burma is the most literate country 
in the East, enjoying perhaps the deepest tradition of social and 
religious freedom. 

Ma Mya Sein, one of the leading personalities in Burmese public 
life before the Japanese occupation, offers a picture of Burma, 
admirably complete in itseli, but which may also be regarded as a 
satisfactory introduction to the Longman series. She is not only 
concerned with the past and present, but looks into the future as 
well, warning her British readers that Burmese nationalism is too 
deep in the hearts and history of the people to be lightly set aside. 
Burma, apart from the United Kingdom and India. the second 
largest community in the British Commonwealth, was striding 
rapidly towards full self-government when the catastrophe of Japan- 
ese conquest intervened. The problems distracting us in liberated 
Europe will undoubtedly recur when Burma and the other victims 
of Japan’s “ New Order” are freed, but Ma Mya Sein believes that 
out of Burma’s ordeal will come opportunity, and bids us adopt 
as our watchword the Burmese proverb, “ As the bricks have fallen 


down, let us build again in stone.” 
ALAN CAMPBELL JOHNSON. 


Fiction 
Soon Bright Day. By Mary Baird Aitken. (Mac'ellan. 9s. 6d.) 
Amabel and Mary Verena. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. (Faber and Faber. 
10s. 6d.) 
Fire-Weed. By Naomi Royde Smith (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Soviet Short Stories, 1944. (Pilot Press. 5s.) 


EDINBURGH, its social and political manners and customs during 
“the times that try men’s souls,” makes a lively and fascinating 
scene for Miss Mary Baird Aitken’s novel Soon Bright Day. In 
the autumn of 1797 an evening party is given in the New Town; 
among the guests are Mr. Cosmo Scott Elliot, an elderly failure, 
and Miss Nicholas Stuart, young, beautiful and gifted. These 
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two meeting for the first time find they have much in common; 
both are unorthodox and unusual. They become close friends, since 
the young lady cultivates her acquaintance with charm and diligence, 
A few years before, public dinners had been given in Edinburgh to 
celebrate the fall of the Bastille, but the period of transition was 
long, and soon reaction set in. During the Reign of Terror in 
France, Scotland endured a terror of her own under the hanging 
judge, the coarse, vicious and bawdy Lord Braxfield, who presided 
over the great sedition trials with domineering ferocity. It is this 
unjust judge, a jackal of Mr. Secretary Dundas, who’ tries the hero 
of Miss Baird Aitken’s novel. Summoned to Edinburgh through 
the malevolence of his landlord, the half-crazy simpleton Sir 
Alexander Semple, Walter Wilson determines to defend himself, 
though he has been offered the help of two-clever young lega! men. 
Miss Stuart and Mr. Scott Elliott visit him at the inn, hoping they 
may make him change his mind. The young woman, throwing her- 
self heart and soul into a cause in which she believes, soon finds she 
has fallen in love with the unfortunate Wilson and he with her. 
The whole town is astir with gossip.and intrigue about the accused 
man and his few friends, most of whom are forced into ignominious 
or dangerous positions. The result of the trial is a foregone con- 
clusion ; the animosity of the prosecution is such that poor Miss 
Nicholas is forced to appear as a witness for the Crown. She faces 
the ordeal with skill and wit, though her efforts are vain against the 
rancour of Wilson’s enemies. He is sentenced to transportation. 
Miss Baird Aitken is overfond of the very short paragraph, her tech- 
nique is at times rather cumbersome ; but her writing is vigorous 
and imaginative, her book vivid and unusual. 

Charlotte Mary Yonge, that idol of the Victorians, has been dead 
forty-four years, but her celebrated novel, The Heir of Redclyffe, so 
much admired by William Morris and Edward Burne-Jones, will 
have its hundredth birthday in 1953. And now Mrs. Hicks Beach, 
in a labour of love, but without being a too slavish imitator of the 
prolific Victorian, tells what happened to Amy, the fascinating 
heroine, so early widowed, and her infant daughter. Muss Yonge’s 
novels are still read, and when I tried to obtain her most famous 
novel from the library in order to refurbish memories ot a child- 
hood idol, I was informed that the book was “out.” So I brought 
away one of the final novels in the hope of discovering why the 
popularity of this once so esteemed writer has declined (for Mrs. 
Hicks Beach in Amabel and Mary Verena fails to give me the clue). 
The popularity point was quickly apparent: here,is the right touch 
of worldliness, reverence for tradition, birth, breeding, position, rank 
and wealth ; for while standards of living have greatly changed, 
material values are still highly admired, as the success of Mrs. 
Miniver and Mrs. Thirkell prove. Plodding patiently, at last I 
came to the conclusion that the sanctimonious tone with which Miss 
Yonge’s style is imbued must account for her decline into the un- 
fashionable—the limbo which awaits the bulk of the best-sellers. 
Mrs. Hicks Beach opens her sequel with the arrival of Lord Edward 
More as Dean of Tarchester in 1868 ; she gives the requisite touches 
of esteem for Ritualism, but her tone throughout is bright, brisk 
and business like. Here are all the sudden calamities, the births, 
marriages and deaths. Amabel goes up in the world ; her daughter, 
less charming in every sense of the word, marries. The book closes 
in 1877 with the menace of a brave new century clouding a break- 
fast table. 

Miss Naomi Royde Smith in Fire-Weed chronicles the fame and 
fortune of a well-born artist, a genius, from 1885 to 1943. His 
family and connexions, many and various, come in for a far share 
of the painter’s progress. As always, Miss Royde Smith writes with 
grace and charm, but somehow her gifted hero never quite comes 
alive. His struggles and triumphs are too easy; they fail, since 
more than careful documentation is needed for the reader to be 
convinced. And the love of his life, who might have worked the 
necessary miracle, is never anything but an arty romantic poppet 


Soviet Short Stories is the third volume in a series edited by § 


Ivor Montagu and Herbert Marshall. After their brief foreword 
comes a long essay, The Soviet Writer, by Nikolai Tikhonov, which 
contains a great deal of lively information atout contemporary 
writings and the aims of Russian authors: “The writer is a great 
influence in our country. His voice accompanies men in batt'e and 
spurs them on the field and at the bench. In order that a writer 
may make wide use of literary forms he must have a high level of 
culture and a developed class consciousness ; he must be untiringly 
devoted to the great ideals of our times. As he works with the 
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inspiration of today, the writer of the present gains new insight 9 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 307 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 6th. Envelopes Should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2} id. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, ant none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 




















ACROSS 16. “Silene and Mallow mild And——’s 
1. Not the most soothing of hobbies. (8 spike * (Bridges). (8.) 
5. Drive. (6.) . : ) 17. They should certainly know the ropes. 
9. Where one would not expect people (8.) , 
to do things in a big way. (8.) 19. A very batty shocker. | : 
10. It might describe Leander’s fine 20. This will make the meat ration go 
swimming. (6.) round. (7.) : , 
12. A garment to rustle. (6.) 21. They make bad nightcaps, Shake- 
13. Preparing for the line? (8.) speare thought. (6. ne 
15. Tom’s nine hats produce it. (12.) 22. The mule, for example. (6. 
18. Are they, so to speak, the senior 25. An Irish royal residence. (4.) 
lodgers? (5, 7.) 
23. This month and broken cane next. (8.) SOLUTION TO 
24. Most of the ashtray’s missing. (6.) ROSSWORD No. 305 


26. It occurs in the sort of shop a queue 
forms round. (6.) 
27. It is erroneous to think this character 











only fights at sea. (3, 2, 3.) Re 
28. An agreeable fellow, no doubt. (6.) L 
29. Fondled. (8.) ° 
7 

DOWN = 

1. Implying that there may be room ir 
in the down train. (4, 2.) s 

2. Listen and join up. (6.) os 
3. I’ve taken part in wars. (7.) fey 
4. Party of defeat. (4.) R 
6. Before a Balkan town her copfusion io 
is produced by a kind of wine. & 

7. Lists of those in favour? (8.) mM 
$. It makes for security not only on the Pz] 
river. (8.) - 
1.“ Thy name is woman.” (7.) - 





14. He gets on in military progress. (7.) 


SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 9th 





The winner of Crossword No. 305 is E. P. DoNALDSON, 33, Upper 
Addison Gardens, W.14. 

















eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





HELP FOR INDUSTRY 





THE annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank, Limited, 
will be held on January 31st, at 41, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman, the 
Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Deposits show an increase of £57 millions, reflected on the assets side 
mainly in increases in quick assets. Loans and advances, although show- 
ing an increase of 74 millions at December 31st last, decreased, on the 
year’s average, by £2.3 millions. After providing for all taxation (includ- 
ing National Defence Contribution), the year’s profit, at £1,366,907, 
exceeds that of 1943 by about £19,000. The usual dividends of 18 per 
cent. on the partly-paid shares and 12} per cent. on the stock (both less 
tax) will be paid. 

These changes in the. distribution of bank assets are a direct conse- 
quence of the war. Arising from the wartime increase in the credit base, 
the swollen deposit resources of the banks are spread primarily between 
their assets items of investments and treasury deposit receipts. The 
decline in bank advances from £984 millions in 1939 to £738 millions is 
noteworthy. 

Wartime brings about a complete reorientation of our trade and indus- 

y, for the whole community has to concentrate its activities exclusively 
on the national effort. Some export trade is, of course, being transacted, 
but the vast bulk of the nation’s output is to meet our own and our 
Allies’ war needs, with the majority of producers engaged directly or 
indirectly for the Government, as their sole customer and debtor. This 
development is inevitable in a closed and controlled war economy, and 
producers, with their single assured customer, viz., the State, have no 
longer to encounter the forces of home and foreign competition. 


PROVISION OF FINANCE. 


The banks have given the readiest financial assistance to great and 
small firms alike, providing the means to enable the fullest expansion 
of production, to meet the huge demand, even in cases where a firm’s 
own resources would not normally have justified it. The provision of 
additional and extraordinary financial requirements has been facilitated 
by the system of progress payments, under which the Government pays - 
its contractors instalments for work done. Expenditure on the war effort 
has thereby become in a large measure self liquidating. Coincidentally 
there has been a progressive liquidation of the nation’s stocks of peace- 
time goods without replenishment, and this accounts, in large measure, 
for the reduction in the banks’ advances during the war. It is a general 
world-wide wartime phenomenon. 

With the approaching end of the war in Europe, industries and 
businesses, both big and little, whose normal activities have been diverted 
and adapted wholly or in part to purposes ‘of war, will need adjustment 
to, and equipment for, the resumption and extension of their peace-time 
activities. We have three tasks to combine in one. To catch up the 
arrears ; to restore the wartime damage; and to reconstruct anew ; and 
work to the maximum extent, and with the greatest energy and concen- 
tration, is ahead for many years. 

We as a nation will be concerned to rebuild internally, and also ex- 
ternally, for our dependence upon export trade has been, if anything, 
brought home to us with added emphasis during the war. Our internal 
programme and needs must not distract our attention from the develop- 
ment of our export trade on an unprecedented scale. In many cases, 
not only have we to make up the leeway of development in the war years, 
but we have entirely to modernise equipment which has failed to keep 
pace with fesearch. 


Post-WaR DEMANDS. 


The need for the impart of raw materials which can only be paid for 
by exports, the necessity for the simultaneous provision of large quantities 
of consumption goods, and the re-equipment of industry, will occasion 
great demands on the supply alike of finance, materials, and labour. In 
pre-war years over 50 per cent. of the resources of clearing banks were 
employed by way of advances in direct assistance to industry ; the figure 
is now less than one-third of what it was. Treasury deposit receipts, the 
total of which is already nearly £1,550 millions, form a reservoir from 
which may be drawn the large funds that will become necessary when 
the war ceases and the whole process of national reconstruction begins. 

The accumulated war-time savings of the nation, in so far as they 
remain in the hands of the banks and become available by the retirement 
of treasury deposit receipts will, through the intermediary of the banking 
system, be devoted to the provision of finance for the furtherance of 
desirable schemes of industrial dev ‘elopment, for essential re-equipment and 
for the export trade. Other savings of the nation will be available for 
direct investment in the provision of finance for these essential objects. 
Finance is less likely to be a limiting factor than the availability of materials 





and labour. 
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The most interesting of the thirteen stories completing the volume 
is In the Dark, by Fedor Knorre, which flowers with its poetic tender 
passages, amid themes of horror, cruelty, hatred and bravery. 
JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 





Morning Will Come. By Gordon Waterfield. (Murray. 10s.6d.) 


Mr. WATERFIELD has written an account of his travels during the 
period between the fal! of France and October, 1943. At first he 
serves as a soldier in Somaliland and Abyssinia, then he goes to 
India and China as a correspondent, ending up, still as a correspon- 
dent, in the Mediterranean theatre. There is hardly a dull moment 
in the story of his adventures, bui there are times when it is a little 
too kaleidoscopic to be clear. Mixed up with his narrative and in 
a tailpiece at the end are reflections on international affairs which 
contain a good deal of sound sense, even though the author never 
allows himself enough space to develop an idea sufficiently. It 
would have been interesting to hear more about his suggestion that 
the true approach to the problem of India is to regard it as part of 
the general problem of world security. One could have spared 
some of his reflections on pre-1939 politics for further information 
on points which he raises merely incidentally, although it is pro- 
bable that there are very good reasons for his reluctance to say more 
on such matters as the relations between the Chunking Government 
and the Communists of North China, or the reasons for the failure 
of the first campaign in the Arakan. In all probability, Mr. Water- 
field would not be displeased by the criticism that his book whets 
the appetite but does not satisfy it. 


Parachutist. By “Pegasus.” (Jarrold. 10s. 6d. 

Tue author of this book, one of the early volunteers for the Para- 
chute Regiment, has tried to answer most of the questions about 
the training of parachutists and their use in operation which are 
normally asked. He has succeeded in writing an admirable account 
of the training of parachutists and in describing what it feels like 
to be a parachutist in action. The wider and more difficult ques- 
tion of the tactical uses of airborne troops is, probably wisely, avoided 
by him. If we bear the author’s aim in mind, however, this will 
be found a useful and valuable book. It is valuable not only to 
those who are interested in airborne tactics, but also to those who 
are interested in the personality and morale of the present-day 
soldier. For the most attractive part of the book, which I read 
through at a single sitting, is its humour, not an individual humour 
of the author’s own, but a broad humour which is obviously the 
collective product of the Army as a whole. Among many gpod 
stories, the one I liked best was that of the psychiatrist who, in 
order to discover the effect that a nervous Number One had on the 
rest of the men waiting to jump, went up in an aircraft as a Number 
One and made a show of being unwilling to jump. He was promptly 
kicked out of the doorway by Number Two. 




















MORE THAN 5 TIMES ROUND THE 


WORLD 1s supplied every year to meet the war needs 
of the Allied Nations—enough to make over 
2,000,000,000 album-size snaps. That is why 
‘Kodak’ Film for amateur use is not easy to buy. 
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FINANCE 


1945 
AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER the promising start in the stock markets in the first fortnight 
of the new year irvestors have now been pulled up sharp by a 
sudden reaction. Dramatic developments on the Eastern war front, 
so far from giving fresh impetus to the rise, have had precisely the 
opposite effect in markets. The professional and semi-professional 
speculative fraternity who really call the tune, at least as regards 
short-term tendencies, decided to take profits; jobbers—not very 
reluctantly—lowered prices abruptly; and the general investor, 
puzzled but impressed by this change in the trend, has naturally 
hesitated to buy. In consequence, events which have quite under- 
standably been interpreted as pointing to a reasonably early end 
of the European war have brought a pretty general fall in security 
values. Gilt-edged, it is true, have held firm, as money has been 
switched from the more speculative groups to safety-first invest- 
ments. On the other hand, some of the groups, such as Kaffirs, 
stores and building shares, whose attractions have always derived 
from post-war possibilities, have been thrown overboard and, in 
some cases, have fallen sharply in price. 
THE MARKET OUTLOOK 

The explanation of this apparently irrational behaviour of the 
markets is that, as peace becomes a near-term instead of a relatively 
long-term probability, those who take short-term views of their invest- 
ments prefer to be liquid. They argue that peace implies transition 
problems for industry and, even more important, political uncer- 
tainties both at home and abroad. In other words, they prepare for 
the possibility of adverse influences, whereas so long as the war 
appears to be in full swing, they and most other people seem to be 
willing to give hope the benefit of every doubt. Whether the slide 
now in progress will go very far it is difficult to judge. My feeling 
is that weight of money, the low standard of yields and the good 
post-war chances will prevent anything in the nature of a slump. 
On the other hand, I cannot imagine that any solid improvement 
will develop until some of the major political uncertainties are 
removed unless, of course, the war news takes a definite turn for 
the worse and early peace hopes fade away. 

FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY 

Whatever criticisms on points of detail the City may feel justified 
in raising to the ambitious plans now put forward to ensure adequate 
financial facilities for British industry after the war, everybody must 
congratulate those responsible on having tackled a difficult problem 
so promptly as to be ready with completed schemes well in advance 
o. the end of the war. Of the two new institutions about to be 
launched, the larger, to be known as the Finance Corporation for 
Industry, is much the more important in scope and long-term signi- 
ficance. Formed to look after the financial needs of basic industries 
like cotton, coal and steel, which will obviously run into very large 
sums and which may well fail to attract money through the normal 
channels, this new corporation looks like becoming a permanent 
feature of Britain’s fimancial arrangements. Appropriately enough, 
the capital of £25,000,000 is to be put up in roughly equal propor- 
tions by the insurance companies, the investment trusts and the 
Bank of England, and a board of directors consisting of men of 
wide experience, including a scientist, is to have the help of a speciab 
Industry Advisory Panel. Altogether it looks as if this financing 

edium, which has borrowing powers up to £100,000,000, is bound 
to play an important part in the financing of post-war re-equipment 
schemes, although many of the stronger companies will doubtless 
continue to raise money through existing channels. 

The potential demand for the services of the other new financing 

edium, to be known as the Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation, is much less easy to gauge. In this case the capital of 
£15,000,000, supplemented by borrowing powers of £30,000,000, 
is to be put up by the banks, and the object in view is to ensure 
that medium and long-term capital is readily forthcoming for small 
and medium-sized businesses. The range of loans in this field which 
the new corporation would make is indicated as not less than £5,000 
nor more than £200,000. Below the lower limit the banks have 
already demonstrated their willingness to meet all requirements, sub- 
ject to the general test of credit-worthiness. Above the upper limit 
the Stock Exchange and larger issuing houses stand ready to meet 
reasonable demands. Whether or not the new organisation is kept 
busy, there can be no harm in its having been brought into existence. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ExTRACTS from statement by the chairman, Mr. Stanley Christopherson, 
on the annual report for 1944. — 

After comments on the affairs of the bank, a part of the statement is 
devoted to removing deep-rooted misunderstandings about banking costs 
and profits and figures are quoted to dispel any lingering idea that the 
banks are profiteering institutions the prime purpose of which is to pay 
rich dividends to a small group of people who are believed to control 
their policies and actions. 

The statement then proceeds: 

During the past year much progress has been made, both on the side 
of Government and of business, with the preparation of plans for the 
restoration of a healthy flow of peace-time trade and enterprise. 

No one, by now, minimises the difficulty of the task of transition ; 
yet we ought not to allow ourselves to be overawed by what at first 
sight are alarming statements about the magnitude and consequences 
of our war effort. Some months ago, for example, members of Parlia- 
ment were advised to “steel themselves” for an official sum of “the 
cost of the war up to date”; it came to £24,000,000,000. What does 
this figure mean? We shall do well to visualise it, not as a mass of 
liabilities (though indeed it does leave behind it a massive accumulation 
of debt), but as a cumulative measure of the flow of money over a given 
point—the point at which it issues from the Exchequer. The bulk of 
the flow passes through in wages and salaries-and pay of the Forces, 
business profits and other payments for services rendered ; and from all 
these personal incomes a large part is forcibly withdrawn to the Ex- 
chequer in taxes. A further large share passes back to the Exchequer 
on loan, being thus transformed into debts due from the community 
as a whole to millions of individual capitalists (there are 18,750,000 
depos.cors in the Post Office Savings Bank alone) within the community. 
The rest goes in current consumption, curtailed as it is by rationing 
and other restrictions. The diminution of the volume and lowering 
of the quality of consumption is a partial measure of the current real 
cost of the war, paid as we go along. 

THE NATION’s TASK AND THE NATIONAL ASSETS. 

The restoration of our physical capital is a task that lies in our own 
hands, and it is my view that, if we tackle the job wholeheartedly, it 
can be accomplished in a comparatively short time. For be it noted, 
for our assurance, that we have learned something in this war mere 
valuable than anything we have aspired to in previous national crises. 
We have risen to demands of the emergency with a degree of unity in 
purpose and ir action never before attained. I have yet to be told why 
the task of rebuilaing Britain should provide less of an inspiration to 
united, enthusiastic «fort than the task of defeating the assaults of 
unscrupulous enemies. 

I firmly believe, moreover, that once the nature of the problem is 
widely understood, the same inherent qualities will be vigorously applied 
to righting our international position, suddenly upset as it has been by 
the unstinted contribution of everything we have to the attainment of 
victory. It is true that our course will be influenced strongly by the 
policies of other countries, particularly the great trading nations among 
the Allies; and if agreement can be reached on the broad principles 
of international commerce our task will be so much the more readily 
accomplished. 











QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP. 

As I read the story of this nation, the driving-power of her commercial 
leadership is to be found in the twin qualities of integrity and enterprise, 
expressed in a thousand ways throughout the ever-widening range of 
adventure in industry and trade. These things remain, they cannot be 
wrested from us by any enemy or by any combination of misfortunes ; 
they have risen triumphant over both, again and again. The success 
attained in our war economy is in part the result of integrity in business, 
in public administration and in workmanship. In the differing circum- 
stances of reconstruction these same qualities will be forthcoming, and 
as controls are relaxed and removed the field will be opened up for a 
resurgence of that spirit of personal enterprise which will win us back 
our position in international business relations and reassert our leadership 
in world affairs. 

To set out upon a course that leads beyond reconstruction to advance- 
ment—and this at a time when our main preoccupation must still be 
with the task of waging war—is an act of supreme and warrantable 
faith in the spirit of the British people. Greater social security, improved 
standards of living, more leisure, better education—all these can be fitted 
into the pattern of our aspirations for a happier society ; but the plans 
depend for their fulfilment on personal morality rather than materiai 
conditions—their mainspiing is the quality of the individual and his 
sense of duty to the whole community. Elaborate planning will be of 
little use unless as individuals we show the same concern for the general 
good, the same singleness of purpose, as have inspired the war effort 
of the nation. 

The real, the traditional assets are still there to be used: the spirit of 
| adventure and enterprise in undertakings ; the courage and vigour to 
carry them out ; and the efficiency and integrity to make them succeed 
—these are the real benefits of partnership of employees and employers. 
The qualities required to overcome difficulties in industry and commerce 
both at home and abroad are simple—they are vision, initiative and hard, 
honest work from everyone. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





ASSISTANCE FOR EXPORTERS 





The annual meeting of Lloyds Bank, Limited, will be held on Febru- 
ary 2nd at the Head Office, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement circulated by the 
chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, with the report and 
accounts : — 

Our profit at £1,655,000 is £140,000 more than last year and must, I 
think, be regarded as eminently satisfactory. It is the natural outcome 
of our increased figures. The total of our current, deposit and other 
accounts is the highest in the history of the Bank, and is £91,000,000 
more than last year. The outstanding feature of the balance sheet is 
the large proportion of our assets invested in Treasury Deposit Receipts. 
We are in a most unusual position of extreme liquidity. 


Loan POLicy. 


Last year I stated that we should be in a position to lend money to 
industry in considerable volume and to be more liberal in our qualifying 
conditions as to repayment, without departing from sound banking 
principles. This was interpreted in some quarters as indicating an 
intention on the part of the Bank of following the Continental practice 
of investing in industry, even to the extent of obtaining a controlling 
interest of share capital. This, of course, is the last thing I had in 
mind, and I merely meant to emphasise our liquid position and to show 
our willingness and ability to assist in the financial arrangements 
necessary for a return to peace-time conditions; but, if the Treasury 
wish us to maintain the present proportion of deposit receipts in the 
years immediately following the war, or even to increase them, our 
capacity for meeting the demands of industry will be to that extent 
impaired. 

Much thought has been given to post-war problems. One of the most 
important is the prospect of our export trade. The Government can do 
much to help and a good deal of preparatory work has already been 
done. The prospects of our export trade have been recently brightened 
by the new arrangement in regard to Lend-Lease. Our gratitude for 
the sympathetic help and encouragement received from the U.S.A. cannot 
be exaggerated or ever forgotten. Industry has many problems to face 
in making post-war preparations and it is disconcerting if all tentative 
plans and exhortations to be ready are met by inhibitions and restrictions 
of all kinds. A clearer indication of Government policy is necessary to 
clarify the uncertainties which confront our exporters. Labour also 
has its part to play in restoring our export trade. Under the stimulus 
of war and with a whole-hearted realisation of the immensity of our 
common effort, it has, with some few exceptions, responded magnificently. 
Never has the country as a whole been so unanimous in its determina- 
tion to work for a happy issue to our life struggle. When our victory 
over Germany is complete, and still more after the defeat of Japan, there 
may be a natural tendency to relax. But labour, as quickly as anyone 
else, has set itself against the mistakes we have made in the past, and 
the wise amongst them will realise that the difficult post-war period 
will be no time for striving for shorter hours or restrictions on output. 

Lastly we come to the part which the banks can play in restoring 
our export trade. They are willing and anxious to give all financial 
assistance in their power, but there are other ways in which they can 
help. This Bank, in order to assist its exporter customers, has for many 
years maintained records of commodities produced by them, so that 
information may be supplied in response to enquiries from overseas 
through our associated banks, agents and correspondents. This Exports 
Index has recently been revised and is serving a useful purpose in putting 
customers who are exporters in touch with enquirers. 


NEEDS OF OVERSEAS IMPORTERS. 


A kindred service is provided by the Bank in gathering from its 
correspondents abroad information as*to the needs of overseas importers, 
which would materially aid our exporter customers in planning for post- 
war trade. Our associated bank, the Bank of London and South 
America, Limited, has already produced a valuable hand-book dealing 
with trade requirements and potentialities in the South American coun- 
tries and it is hoped that similar information relating to other areas will 
soon be available. 

The Bank’s assistance in providing information and guidance on the 
mechanism of such business, on shipping and documentary arrangements 
and on licences and currency problems is available through our Colonial 
and Foreign Department, expert officials from which can, in special 
circumstances, visit our branches to confer with customers who need 
their advice and guidance. : 

In concluding these remarks, I am sure the members would like to 
join with me and the Board of Directors in expressing our highest 
appreciation of the work of the staff during the past year, which has 
brought about such good results, 




















92 THE 
PURELY PERSONAL 
; i yo oe TO PROSHEL IE 
; King Six ¢ 
reme alae that these popular. 3. 
smokes are very searce, bt re 
obtainable md Ww Wish jy = 
in your quest 
PERSONAL 
\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
f turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70 -. List FREE.— 
Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILoRING WORKS, 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
A YS FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods. Mayor C. 
VAN DER Byt, Wappenham, Towcester. 
| YERMALINE. 
ID The Bread we all enjoy. 
Ask your Baker. 
torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 


i oa 
mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Be.t INvis:sLe Menpers, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus 
‘YANGER SUFFERER. (58344). Ex-welder (46) is given 
( only three months to live, and net income, for two, 


is only 76. Needs immediate allowance for wife to visit 
him in hospital (fares and “* comforts ”’ Vill you assist 
them ? Jewellery welcomed. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


Cancer Reier, 2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Sutton, Surrey. 
( YLOCHE GUILD MEMBERS pay 1 - a year and get 
a thousand-fold return in Gardening information— 
the pooled experiences of every Member. Monthly Notes, 
hints and tips by recognised éxperts, admission to Demon- 
strations, Talks, etc., and the free use of our Advisory 
Bureau on gardening problems. Write to SECRETARY, 
Chase Cloche Guild, 33, The Grange, Chertsey. 
] yv T'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 


first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
Ke ROPE BETWEEN THE WARS—THE VOICE 

4 OF THE SMALLER NATIONS. Reprints of 
Pre-War Sruptes—politics, economics, history, religion, 
etc Dispassionate analysis for University Research 
Organisation. Essential to post-war understanding. Being 
printed for all countries. The following now ready :— 


Poland, Hungary, Roumani&, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Albania 
Post paid 1 - per copy, two 1 6, subsequent copies 6d. each. 
Researcn, 38, Langham Street, London, W.1. 

| eae ANCE.—RecGionat Trust Lrtp., 8, Clifford Street, 


New Bond Street. London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 


Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
(Dept. S.). 


service. 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 


hg YOURS IS A HEAL MATTRESS let no one else 
re-make it. Send it to Heat. & Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1, and you will get a very reasonable 
estimate. 
| ADY, aged 89, with income of £76 p.a., URGENTLY 
4 NEEDS HELP to enable her to have necessary 
attendance Case 273.)—Appeal “S,’’ Dustressep 
pom Arp AssocraTion, 74, Brook Green, 
London, W.6. 
('TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
1, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFariane (C,), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Crarxk Hatt, 
- Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4 

[Og oa yy London Address. Letters 

redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 

= \ Y HAT! I’ve forgotten to send it to Guy’s !” 

A Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 

needs.—Apperat Secretary, Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 


YO DRAINS !—but Se like Town. ELSAN 
1 Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. Needs NO DR: AINS. NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELsan Co. (Dept. 
254/11), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
> USSIAN CLASSES.—Tutorial Groups = individual. 
\ For Prospectus, ‘phone Frobisher 334 
Quan say with solid reason, 
— “TOM LONG is never out of season.” 
TAIRS BLAZING... . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d, stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M chr), Lrp., Northwich,20, Cheshire. 
*TAMPS. 100 British Empire, 2'6. 20 Free French, 1/6" 
‘ 100 Pictorials, Air Mails and Commemoratives, 5/-. 
Lists Id. Leste, Russells Water, Henley, Oxon. 
te TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton ‘Street, W.1. May 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
i ee ” 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 


BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
2 gns. 
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: Wartime 
t 
having at 
; 
| its best | 
i 
includin d : 
pinietics.. 3¢ each 
i Obtainable only from Retailers. | 
| JAMES NEILL & CO (Sheffield) LTD. ; 
Re ; : j 
Gee Oe ee ek ee 
he EEDS direct from a Scottish Mill, from 9- and 
2 coupons per yard. Patterns from DENHOLM 


Tweens, Hawick, Scotland. 
*NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
[ are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 
ture. There is no more del ghtful and profitable reading, 
as you he quickly realise if you follow the new Course 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 

Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
\ TANTE D. —Macquoid’s Dict. and Hist. of Furniture ; 
Bryan’s Dict. of Painters; Cescinsky’s Furniture 
Jackson’s English Plate ; and other good books 


and Clocks ; 
28, Museum 


on Furniture, Art, etc.—RAPHAEL KING LTD., 

Street, London, W.C.1. 

\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 


wr" FOR PROFI 
REGENT INSTITUTE 


LECTURES 
NTERNATIONAL YOUTH 


booklet.— 
W.8. 


‘—Send for free | 
Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, 





CENTRE, 


30, Pont Street, S.W.1 
Tuespay, 30th January, 8 p.m. :— 
Nazi Philosophy, its historical roots and German 


Democracy. ; ; 
2. Hegel and the Prussian Spirit—J. G. Sresert, German 
anti-Nazi educationalist. 


IBERAL YOUTH MEFTING.—Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway, W.C Saturday, February 3, at 

2.15 p.m Chairman: ~ Dingle Foot, M.P. Speakers: 
Honor Balfour, Joan Gaved, H. Donald Moore, Roy D 


Robinson. Admission Free 
‘THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1 
SPRING SERIES OE OF LECTURES 
“SCIENCE IN THE SERVICE OF MAN” 


The following series of Public Lectures will be held in 
the Reading Room, Polytechnic Main Building, 309 Regent 
Street, W.1, Thursdays at 6.30 p.m., beginning on 
February 8th, 1945 

Admission will be free without ticket. 
FEesrvuary 8th. 1. Science = a Human Amey, 

Crowther, Esq., 
pu FR cal its eee 

by Lord Brabazon of Tara. 
Plastics and other new ag 

by Dr. E. F. Armstrong, F.R.S 
Radio and the Future, 

by Sir Edward Appleton, F.R.S 
Food and Nutrition, 

by A. L. Bacharach, Esq., M.A. 
Science and Modern Thought 

Speaker to be announced. 

TS Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 

Technique, va Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
CHING, M.A., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. ee Saturday: “ PREPARA- 
TION FOR PASS AGE WORK.” Feb. 3rd: “ TENSION 
AND SPEED.” Copies of all earlier lectures available for 
those who join late. The complete series in printed form 
for those who cannot attend personally. MASTER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS, Saturdays, at 4.30, beginning tomorrow, 
Jan. 27. Detailed synopsis, etc., on application. 


Fesruary 15th. 2. 
Fesruary 22nd. 3 
Marcu Ist. 4. 
Marcu 8th, 5. 
Marcu 15th. 6. 





EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 


EK ARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS AND WATER 
COLOURS now on view at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham 


. = 


1945 


pETER JONES GALLERY, 


llth January—8th Febru. 
ary. “ Portraits of Artists,”” Paintings and Drawings 
by Maeve Gilmore, Leonard Greaves, Ciifford Hall, Basi! 
Jonzen, Mervyn Peake, Leon Underwood, etc.  Firsr 
Froor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
q< VIET GRAPHIC ART 
‘ Academy, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Admission 6d. Forces free 
sey THEATRE CLUB, 37, Wilton Place, Knichts- 
bridge. SLO. 4424. “Uncensored version of the 
the Ukraine,” including all the 43 cuts made 
Daily at 5.45 p.m. and 8.15 p.m. 


EXHIBITION.—Royal 
10-6; Sun. 2-6, 


Battle of 
by the Censor. 





EDUCATIONAL 

*ODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY.—(a) TWO 

F FOUNDATION SCHOLARS will be elected in 

March for entry in September. Candidates must be not 

less than 12 years old when they take up their scholarships, 

and must be Orphan Gentlewomen (having lost.one or both 

parents) of Church of England parentage. Closing date for 
application, February 12th. 

An Examination for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the 
pe... of £75 and £50 will be held on May 15th, 16th and 
17th, 1945. Closing date for entry, March 12th. For 
further particulars of all scholarships, apply ScHoor 
SECRETARY. 
| ss STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postai Tuitiog 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. B.Sc., ic. Econ., 
B.- Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Depr B93. WOLSEY HALL OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 

. he - QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 

bombing now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5, 

*Zto. 7416. 





APPOINTMENTS 


jy) XPERIENCED COOK wanted for School House 
4 of 80 boys. Intelligent woman able to plan a balanced 
and appetising diet. No store keeping required. Adequate 
help given in kitchen. Private sitting-room, bedroom and 
bathroom. Salary £180. Apply Mrs. Day, Stamford 
School, Linés. 
T ADIES FOR SERVICE OVERSEAS, %etween ages 
4 of 30 and 40 are urgently required for training tw 
serve in India as Welfare Workers in Enquiry Bureaux 
of S.S.A.F.A. (the Soiprers’, SarLors’ AND AIRMEN’s 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION). Requisites :—Fitness to stand 
climate, hardship and long hours; previous knowledge of 
Social Welfare, particularly in handling individuals as 
opposed to Canteen Work; tact, sympathy, ability w@ 
interview men; experience of office procedure desirable. 
Free passages, all expenses paid, personal allowance if 
required. Enrolment subject to permission of Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Wives of Army and Naval 
Officers serving in above theatre may NOT be accepted, 
Apply in writing to the Drrector, OVERSEAS Service 
DeparTMENT, S.S.A.F.A., 32, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1 
’ PRINCIPAL AND ASSISTANT 


| ADY MISTRESS 
4 WANTED IN TRAINING COLLEGE, 


JAMAICA 


Lady Principal for Shortwood Training College fe 
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Women Elementary School Teachers, Constant Spring | 
P.O., Jamaica, B.W.I., situated 6 miles from Kingston § 
There are about 60 Students. Salary £500, rising by yearly . 
increments of £50 to £600 per annum, with residence, 
board, laundry during term-time. To begin, if possible, in 
April 1945. Ocean passage paid to Kingston, Jamaica. 

Also required early in 1945. University Graduate with 
training and Diploma in Teaching—Principal Subject 
Theory and Practice of Education. Applicants are asked wo 
state what other subjects they can offer. Varied teaching 
experience, especially in Training College work, is desirable. 
Salary £235, rising by annual increments of £15 to £33 
per annum, with residence, board, laundry during term 
time. Ocean passage paid to Kingston, Jamaica. 

The College is maintained by Government for th 


sn neta 


training of Women Elementary School Teachers and th 
service is pensionable. 
Apply to Mr. R. C. B. Foster, Secretary, Bishop 


Lodge, Cross Roads, P.O. Jamaica, B.W.I., stating qualif- 
cations (Degree, Teaching Diploma, teaching experienc 
as Resident Mistress in a Training College) with test- 
monials and references. 
steer John Lewis Partnership require intelligent women 
to train as Detectives for their shops in Sheffield, 
Nottingham and Reading. Applicants should call at th 
Dept. OF PERSONNEL, 31, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


4 oe LIVERPOOL COUNCIL OF — SOCIAL 
SERVICE requires male Secretary, age 35-45. 
Salary: £800 to £1,000, according to age and experience. 


University Graduate preferred. Experience in social wot 
desirable, but applicants with good administrative experieng 
and real interest in social service will be considered 
Applications, stating age and qualifications and giving tw 
references, should be sent by Monday, 19th February, 
the Secretary, Liverpool Council of Social Servic, 
14, Castle Street, Liverpool, 2. 


J NIVERSITY OF GLASGOT 


STEV ENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP 
The University Court will consider in April next m 

appointment to the Stevenson Lectureship in Citizenship, 
tenable in the first instance for a maximum period of fir 
years from Ist Octoser, 1945, or from such later dates 
may be arranged. The appointment will be full-time. 
stipend will be £800 per annum, with superannuation. Al 
who may be interested are asked to communicate with t 
undersigned, who will supply 2-2 particulars 
January, 1945. ROBT. HUTCHESON, 








each. Please write for details to Dept. A,14.—RESARTUS 

LTD., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. Court Road, W.1. aaah of University Court 
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